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WHAT TO WHIP. 

“Taxe that, Sir!“ used to be the sharply enun- 
ciated formula with which a severe-featured, pock- 
marked, shrill-voived, reverend assistant master 
was wont in our days of boyhood to bring down 
upon our , head the back of a thin, calf- 
bound book with a thwack that made the school- 
room ring. Of course, we took what was thus 
given with such apparent heartiness, simply be- 
cause the alternative of declining it was never of- 
fered us—but nine times out of ten we went back 
to our seat with aching head, and tearful eyes, to 
bewail our misfortune in much the same spirit as 
we should now do being unexpectedly felled to the 
ground dy a footpad. Punishment we deserved 
at times—of that we were fully conscious—al- 
though the conduct which might justly have been 
visited with stripes was not often even the indirect 
occasion of our chastisement. It more commonly 
happened that we were punished for “ stupidity 
—that is, for that intellectual incompetence which 
was put upon grappling with difficulties too 
mighty for it, which the master did nothing what- 
ever to aid, and which, spite of our good-will and 
indefatigable industry, landed us in the most lu- 
dicrous mistakes. Looking back upon that brief 
— of juvenile , we are bound to 

eclare that not a little of the suffering we then en- 
dured was the result, not of our delinquency, but 
of our preceptor’s lazy, ill-natured, heartless me- 
thod of teaching. 


Religious society in Great Britain, it appears to 
us, is very apt to fall into a similar mistake. It 
denounces where it ought rather to assist and 
encourage—it encourages and flatters where it 
ought sternly to denounce. “Take that, Sir,” 
followed by au infliction more or less severe, is far 
oftener heard as the uence of being on the 
wrong side of a theol controversy, than of 
allowing or even ob g moral improprieties in 
the conduct of it such as call aloud for the gravest 
reprehension. Of the first mistake we have 
already said as much as we mean to say—it is 
with the last that we have now to deal. 

For the manner in which a man may have. ar- 
rived at his theological conclusions, he is, as we 
have already said, responsible to God. His fel. 
lows are not qualified to judge him herein, be- 
cause it is impossible that they should know how 
much of the result is imputable to moral obliquity, 
or how much to those influences over a mans 
mind which, but for the result, nobody would 
regard him as culpable for being swayed by. But 
for the manner in which a mau may set forth, 
maintain, and enforce his conclusions, be is 
amenable to society, both because it is more com- 
pletely within his own control, and because 80- 
ciety is more competent to form an accurate judg- 
ment concerning it. And if dishonesty, cunning, 
self-adulation, disrespect of others, untruthfulness 
of spirit, and charlatanerie were visited with half 


— 


that severity of reprobation which is usually deal 
out to the entertaining or the profession of unor- 
thodox views, justice would be better satisfied 
than it too often is. We are rf advocates for 
throwing away the rod, but for using it where you 
can be sure it is richly deserved. 


In our honest judgment we have felt ourselves 
compelled to believe that there is nothing more 
discreditable, nothing more damaging to what is 
generally understood as religious society in the 

resent day, than its mode of conducting theo- 
ogical controversy, especially in its ephemeral 
publications. We will say nothing of the ab- 
sence of good-taste which characterises them, al- 
though this very frequently indicates the lack of 
refined moral sentiment. What shocks us most 
in these guerilla skirmishes is the thick and thin 
ore 6 the contempt of candour, the clever 
odging, the revolting cant, the professional 
puffery, the heedlessness of statement, the 
exaggerations, the artful suppressions, and all the 
other tricks of party warfare for displaying which 
they have become quite notorious. That they 
are tolerated to any extent argues a low state of 
public feeling in such matters. It proves how 
much less truth is appreciated than victory. A 
moderate share, one would think, of spiritual 
health, a moderate acquaintance and sympathy 
with the great beneficent verities and the ex- 
quisitely delicate charities of the Christian rove- 
lation, would cause men to turn away from such 
a vitiated atmosphere with ineffable loathing. To 
have encountered it has occasioned mortal sick- 
ness in many a well-meaning but somewhat over- 
sensitive soul. 

Let, then, the severities of theological contro- 
versy be reserved for delinquencies of thia charac- 
ter! Let offenders in this line, on whichever side 
they may show themselves, be chastised as they 
deserve! Track them through all their doublings. 
Look sharp after all their quotations, ne 
authenticity of which, we may observe, is not 
necessarily guaranteed by inverted commas. 
Test their dates as habitually as tradesmen do 
the genuineness of bank-notes. Prick holes in 
their afflated assumptions without scruple. Ring 
their cant upon the solid counter of truth. Cut 
down their exaggerations to the dimensions of 
actual fact. Pay as little heed to their blusterin 
as strong men do tothe howling of the wind. 
Wherever you detect dishonesty, ex it. 
Wherever you meet with rudeness, shame it 
down by contrast. Accept no man’s puffing ad- 
vertisement of his own virtues—no man’s an 
denunciations of his opponents—no man’s dic- 
tatorial assertions, for more than they are worth. 
But, above all, punish the habit of equivocation, 
of slanderous inuendo, of dealing out fulsome 
adulation on the one hand, and wholesale and in- 
discriminate abuse on the other. All these are 
the produce of minds blinded by prejudice, of 
wills perverted by passion, of tendencies and re 
solves which are not under the control of con- 
scientiousness. Whatever doctrinal conclusions 
they may be employed to advance or to defend, 
they do nothing but harm, and should be shown 


no quarter. We wish 7 were fairly hooted, as 
they ought to be, out of the pale of religious 
controversy. | 


There is, however, another class of delinquen- 
cies, far less , indeed, but hardly less blame- 
worthy, which merit, in our opinion, sternest 
censure—we mean those which grow out of a set- 
tled intellectual one-sidedness. Now, we are far 
from contending that it is the duty of every man 
to trouble himself with the investigation of every- 
thing that is said in disproof of his faith, or of his 
no faith, as the case may be. So far as concerns 
his own personal conviction, there must be some 
stage in the inquiries upon which it is founded at 
which it will be reasonable for him to decline fur- 
ther examination, at least until unexpected light 
from some other quarter shall suggest the pro 
priety of reviewing his decisions. But in cases 
of debate with men of other sentiments—more 
especially when the discussion becomes public, 
and other minds may be influenced by what he 
says, it is a dishonesty to persist in declining to 
become acquainted with what is said on the other 
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side of the subject —in refusing to look except in 
one direction—in purposely neglecting er casting 
aside as worthless counter views and reasonings 
which really merit consideration—in taking for 
granted the uselessness of listening to novel pro- 
positions—in short, in publicly acting the part of 
a judge without giving himself the trouble to be- 
come acquainted with the evidence on both sides. 
Here, too, there is palpable moral obliquity, al- 
though its manifestations are chiefly intellectual 
—and it may very fitly be punished with rough 
usage. 

It would be easy for us to multiply illustrations 
of the spirit which, either in theological inquiry or 
discussion, appears to us to call for severity of 
treatment. Those, however, we have presented 
will suffice to make our meaning clear. What. 
society should frown discouragement at, is not the 
deductions of human intelligence acting with ap- 
arent conscientiousness—but moral improprietie s 
in the manner and the spirit of setting them forth. 
Yield to every man the full enjoyment of the right 
of private judgment, not only in theory, but in 
practice. If his opinions are erroneous in your 
estimation, do your best to lead him to higher 
and truer points of view—to lead, not to scare 
him. But whether he be orthodox or heterodox,, 
tolerate nothing in his advocacy of his sentiments 
which is mean, equivocal, unfair, discourteous, or 
untruthful. There can be no fear for truth when 
the worst antagonist it has to meet is doctrinal 
error—then only is sound doctrine placed in peril 
when men go forth to defend or to promote it with 
unworthy weapons. With these practical deduc- 
— we take our leave of The Controversy ° 
or ever. 


EPISCOPAL INCOVES AND EPISCOPAL 
PALACES. 

Wuizs, in anticipation of the Blomfield and Maltby 
resignations, the Government is urged to create new 
dioceses, as well as new bishops, the Times and Lord 
Blandford more wisely urge that there should be a 
radical change in the mode of paying episcopal in- 
comes. The mode of payment, we repeat; for the amount 
provided by the Act of William IV., high though it 
be, is, we suppose, not at present likely to be reduced, 
That act, it will be remembered, sought to do two 
incompatible things—to give the bishops a fixed in- 
come, and yet to leave all the episcopal property in 
their hands; they either paying to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners the surplus receipts, over and above the 
allotted income, or, on the other hand, receiving from 
that body enough to make up any deficiency. 

Such an arrangement might have worked passably 
well, had it not been reduced to a game of chance, by 
estimating the bishop's receipts, instead of dealing 
with them year by year as they accrued, the calcula- 
tions being based on the returns and expectations of 
the bishops themselves. They, of course, erred on the 
prudent side, and, in almost all cases, subsequently re- 
eeived greatly more than they had professed to expect 
—the overplus going, not into the funds of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, but into the private purses of 
their lordships. True they have paid heavily for the 
bonus in the shape of popular odium, which, somehow, 
clings to bishops more than to any other of even our best 
abused public functionaries; but they have been so 
visited without having contravened the law or broken 
faith with the Ecclesiastical Commission. They simply 
made what has turned out a very lucky bargain; and 
not until ecclesiastical consciences become much less 
horny than they are, can it be expected that they will 
restore to the Church’s funds any of the thousands 
they have received over and above their handsome 
statutory allowance. a 

But would any one have supposed that in 1856 it 
would be proposed to perpetuate a system, not only so 
grossly improvident, but so productive of scandal to 
the Church? Yet it is the fact, that the Select Com- 
mittee on the Ecclesiastical Commission, appointed 
last session, have agreed to such a recommendation; 
for, say they, “it is desirable that landed estates 
sufficient to afford the clear statutory income of each 
bishop should be secured to each see, and that the 
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management of such estate should be in the bishop,” 
subject to a periodical inspection by the Commissioners, 
for the maintenance thereof—any difference of opinion 
to be decided by arbitration. The straightforward 
mode of accomplishing the two objects, viz. giving 
the bishops a fixed sum, aud yet, by good management, 
obtaining the largest returns from the estates, would, 


of course, be for the Conimissioners to take the property 


into their own hands, pay the prelatés sé much a 
quarter, or half-year, and carry the balance to the 
general fund. But this is much too simple a process 
for the Ecclesiastical Circumlocution Office, which 
first places valuable landed estates in the hands of 
men incompetent to manage them, and whose interest in 
them is limited, and then insists on inspection as u 
check on anticipated mismanagement, and even pre- 
pares for the quarrelling pretty certain to grow out of 
such an arrangement! Nor is this all; for the Select 
Committee not only negatived Lord Blandford’s pro- 
posal to abolish this system of double management, 
bat even the less sweeping proposal, that, on the avoid- 
ance of any see, the sufficiency of the estates shall be 
subject to revision. There is, therefore, to be a con- 
finuance of a notoriously extravagant scale of pay- 
ment until the recurrence of the septennial period of 
revision, while that revision itself affords no security for 
& correction of the evil. | 
Now, what is the objection urged against the pay- 

ment of fixed salaries to the bishops? Why, that it 
would be “ undignified” to make the prelates of the 
Church stipendiaries of the State. Our Ministers 
of State, our judges, our generals, and 
admirals, ali receive their fixed allowances, and 
we venture to say, regard the approach of quarter- 
day with a complacency which is undisturbed by a 
sense of indignity attaching to the mode of payment. 
That, however, we shall be told, is but a limited view 
of the matter, inasmuch as it overlooks a tangible 
advantage, accruing from the possession of landed 
property by the bishops. The truth is, according to 
the Marquis of Blandford, this mode of remunerating 
the bishops is clung to, because the possession of 
large estates, though heavily charged, “carries with it 
a sense of importance and of territorial dignity.” It 
is, therefore, in order that the wearer of the mitre 
may not only wield spiritual influences, but assume the 
airs of the country squire and the landed proprietor, 
that Church property is to continue to be jobbed, and 
the Church itself scandalised. No wonder we 
hear complaints of neglected dioceses, of clergy 
who see nothing of their bishop, and of bishops who 
are more inaccessible than Ministers of State; for, 
when their parliamentary duties cease to require their 
attendance in London, they have to play the landed 
gentleman at home—to give audience to bailiffs and 
builders, lawyers and tenants; to dive into the 
mysteries of leases, life-interests; ground-rents, fines, 
repairs, and all the other etceteras which make up the 
sum total of the greatness and the cares of a territorial 
aristocrat! All this is supposed to give dignity to the 
office held by the modern successors of the apostles— 
to make the Church respectable among the upper 
classes, and to raise it above the vulgarities associated 
with Dissent. The only drawback to it is, that so much 
respectability is monopolised by the office, that there 
is none left to the possessor of it; so that, when, tho- 
roughly ingrained with the worldliness and selfishness 
which such a system is calculated to generate, he 
essays to retire from the Church’s stage in the same 
spirit in which he has been accustomed to occupy it, 
ke is almost hooted off, by the very men who have 
fawned on him when surrounded with all the “ pomp, 
pride, and circumstance ” of prelacy. 


In just the same way the real interests of the Church 
of England have been sacrificed to the god of worldly 
respectability, in the expenditure incurred on episco- 
pal “palaces”—a scandal, the remembrance of which 
some recent occurrences are likely to revive. For how 
is it that we hear that the new Bishop of Gloucester 
is in trouble because of the difficulty of finding a re- 
sidence? Why, did not the Ecclesiastical Commission 
give 11,000/ for an estate for that see, and spend more 
than 12,000/, upon it? Yes, but the late bishop, who 
has left property which has been sworn under 140, 000l., 
has also left his palace in so dilapidated a state, that 
“8,000/. must be expended in rebuilding it,” and this 
the “ Ecclesiastical Commissioners cannot afford until 
pat in funds by the sale of the palace at Stapleton.” 
The Record, from which we quote this statement, hopes 
“that some arrangement may be speedily made in the 
meantime, so as to enable the good bishop to pursue 
his arduous duties without the distracting cares incident 
to the want of a suitable residence.” See what it is to 
become a lord bishop! If Dr. Baring were Dr. Baring 
still, he probably would find house-hunting much less 
“‘ distracting than is the case now that he has to find 
an abode suitable for a spiritual peer, and bias to have 
regard, not only to the discharge of bis „ iritual 
duties, but to what is due to his rank and ion asa 


prelate of one of the most respectable and dignified 
| establishments on earth. 

We, however, will breathe for the new bishop, and 
others in the same case, a prayer that he may not find 
% suitable residence” more injurious than the want 
of it! This we say with an eye to another occupant of 
the episcopal bench, about whom the same journal 
gives us exclusive information. Lincoln is another 
diocese on which the Ecclesiastical Commission quan- 
dered on palace-building money which they now 
want. Although there was a “palace” already in 
existence, they gave 40,0001 for the Riseholme 
“ Estate ”—giving that large sum because there was on 
it a house fit for the Bishop of Lincoln and his suc- 
cessors; and yet they afterwards spent 13, 3021. in 
building another in its place! Well, what has been 
the result of this palatial mode of housing a dignitary 
of the Church? Why, the Record is pained to hear that 
the lately appointed Bishop of Lincoln displays “too 
great a love of State, and, when remonstrated with 
for the statement, gives to it increased point by ex- 
plaining that it is confined to his lordship’s mode of 


life “ at the palace of Riseholme,” and attributes his 


“ want of simplicity” 

Not so much to his lordship’s own ee as to 
the novelty of the position to one suddenly elevated to 
so high a station, and, consequently, more likely to err 
from a desire to keep up, not so much his personal, as 
his official dignity. 

Just so. It is this “official dignity” which the 
landed estates, the palaces, and the enormous incomes 
of the bishops are intended to keep up, which are 
making the Church of England a byeword among 
other religious communities. And the effect of the 
whole system is described with amusing naivete by the 
Evangelical organ, which says :— 

It is no uncommon remark that the son of a noble- 
man, accustomed from his * to move in the highest 
circles, often exhibits as a bishop far more simplicity in 
his table, his equipage, and his retinue, than another 
who has recently sprung from the middle classes of 
societ 


y. 

If this be the effect the most natural effect 
—of making peers out of clergymen, would it 
not be better to alter the practice, than to censure the 
men? It is true enough that “luxury, ostentation, 
and an affectation of state, are amongst the evils of 
the age,” but it is a cruel mockery of the Episcopal 
Bench to add—“ Bishops are, therefore, peculiarly 
called upon to show forth a pattern of sobriety and 
simplicity, not only in their own personal deportment, 
but in their equipage, their retinue, and domestic 
establishments.” That the fact is not so, we have the 
candid admission of the Record, in the following edify- 
ing passage :— 

The purple dinners” of the bishops in London, and 
‘¢ their äl- dress dinners, have long been a scandal to 
the bench, and they would be still more so; but for their 
comparative privacy. We have heard them spoken of, 
even by bishops, as entertainments which only London 
or Paris could produce. Custom may render it difficult 
for a prelate to relinquish such costly and luxurious 
feasts. But the duty is obvious, and we trust that ‘‘ the 
2 dinners” of London House will now | 
with its monstrous revenue, like the state dinners of the 
former occu 


Lambeth, when an archbishop enjoyed an income nearly 


doubling that of a Lord High Chancellor. 

Alas, for hopes built only on the reduced income of 
the see of London! for will not even the new bishop 
have an income twice as large as that of the Queen’s 
Ministers, and will he not be surrounded by the 
perilous fascinations of St. James’s-square, and be en- 
cumbered with the landlord-cares attaching to the 
Paddington estate? 

The English Churchman, we imagine, has a 
glimmering of the fact that the Church can get no- 
thing equal to the exigencies of the case out of 
bishops appointed on the old plan, in suggesting, as it 
does, that 


The present Government would earn a well-deserved 

popularity if they would meet the desire which has been 
so generally expressed for an additional number of 
bishops, by constituting some of our great provincial 
towns into new sees, the occupants of which should be 
essentially working bishops, with moderate incomes, living 
in the midst of their 1 charge, and unconnected 
with the House of Lords. 
This would, of course, involve a sacrifice of all the 
dignity and respectability hitherto deemed insepara- 
ble from the episcopal office, but, with great deference 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission, we have no doubt 
that it would prolong the existence of the Church 
Establishment, the destruction of which will be has- 
tened by an adherence to existing schemes. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN SOUTH 
WALES. 

Swansea.—On the 20th August, a meeting was 
held in the new and capacious school-room recent 
added to Mount-pleasant Chapel, at which E. M. 
Richards, Eeq., the mayor, presided. The principal 
object of the meeting was to receive an address from 
Mr, Carvell Williams, descriptive of the principal 
ecclesiastical incidents of the late session, and of the 
operations of the society in connexion with them. At: 
the close of his speech a resolution was moved to the 


following effect: That this meeting regards with 


pants of the Archiepiscopal palace of | Went 


great satisfaction the character of ecclesiastical 
events, during the late session of Parliament, as indi- 
cating the growth of right principles, and is thereby 
encouraged to increased exertion in the great 
cause of religious equality.” This having been done, 
the Rev. T. Spencer, te at Trinity Church, 
asked permission to second the resolution. He wished 
to add to the points already touched upon, as indicat- 
ing that reforms were <2 within the establish- 
ment; the passing of th igtous Worship Act, 
* 89 the 1 under which Churchmen 
ormerly lay, in not being ab 1 in cottages 
and other places as Dissenters did. ile he con- 
curred with Mr. Williams in wishing for the abolition 
of Church-rates, he did so on the ground of expediency 
and not of principle; for the collection of the rates 
caused great disturbance, and the Church was rich 
enough to dispense with them. Referring to the general 
question, he said that mankind were not naturally at- 
tracted by religion, but were apt to neglect it, and, 
therefore, all the aid and en t that could be 

iven to it, the aid of wealth and of the State, should 
ia rendered. They had also a justification of a Church 
Establishment in the Jewish economy. He supposed 
that the friends of the society did not intend to stop 
short at the abolition of church-rates (hear, hear); 
‘that they would next try and get rid of the tithes— 
then the Church's landed property, then of the Church 
itself; and having done that, would follow the ex- 
ample of France and attack the aristocracy of the 
land (No, no). He said that only to caution them 
not to f° too far and too fast, and to pause and reflect 
in pulling down those time-honoured institutions, 
which had raised the country to its present high posi- 
tion. As to the bishops’ salaries, which had been 
alluded to, they were not so large as those of some 
noblemen, and they were not. spent in bling 
and horse-racing, but in building 1 — and 
doing other good works. He proceeded BAY 
that he believed these discussions did — to 
the Church itself, aud were produeing much of that 
improvement which worthy men within its pale were 
seeking to introduce. He only hoped that the Church 
would have credit for such improvement, and that 
these questions would be looked at in a liberal spirit. 
It was not all who cried for reform that really 
desired it; for it would be seen in the end that they 
were seeking to promote their own interests. It was 
not fair to reflect on the Church of England, for 
it was the most tolerant in the world; it allowed men 
to profess what religion they liked; it was not like the 
Church of Rome—it had no Inguisition—it did not 
withhold God’s Word from. the people, but sought 
to circulate it; all which things incontestibly prove 


reverend gentleman, who was heard with the 
| attention, left the room almost immediately. ] 
r. Carvell Williams, in replying, said: He 
with Mr. Spencer that the utmost exertions should be 
made to ad vance religion; but he and those with whom 
he acted thought that the employment of the power 
and resources of the State, not only did not help, but 
22388 hindered it. The Jewish economy could not 
cited as a precedent on behalf of the Establish- 
ment; and even if it could, it would furnish no ex- 
ample ** — gay for religious pur- 
poses. ing to the revolutionary purposes 
attributed to Anti~state Churchmen, he said that it 
was neither fair nor just to charge men with 
designs which they repudiated—(cheers}—and that the 
injunction not to go too fast was really superfluous, for 
the obstacles they had to contend with were quite 
and numerous enough to prevent their separating 
Church and State too soon or too violently. (“ Hear, 
and laughter.) The reverend gentleman had praised the 
Church of England as the most tolerant of Churches: 


did he mean of State Churches? If so, that really was 
not @aying much on its behalf; end at forthe religions 
liberties by Dissenters, did not all the d 
know that they had been wrung from the State in the 
teeth of the opposition of the State-Church, the into- 
lerant character of which was declared by its own 
canons. oer am es was then put, and 
carried unanimously; and another, exp strong 
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spirited meeting 


ABERDARE.—A numerous and 


was held in this rising town on the 25th August. Mr. 
Thomas Williams, of Mill-street, presided, and the 
Rev. Messrs. David Price, Rees, of Beaufort, and 
Davis, assisted the English deputation by delivering 


the Liberation Society is 3 to 
solve. The Rev. J. Rhys Morgan 
lin Welsh. The attendance was not numerous, but 


we must say that to those who were t this visit 
of Mr. Williams has been an impulse in the right 
direction. 


Borat Boarps anv THE CLERGY.—The parish 
of Liv | has just elected a burial board, the ma- 
jority of which are Dissenters. An effort to place the 
rector on the board was resisted, on the ground of the 


— — he has in vor age ut on a poll 
e was re v a considerable majority. 
Fat a at Luanetty.—On the 29th of 


August, at a meeting duly convened at the Town-hall, 


the sincerity of the National Church. The 
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the churchwardens of this parish p 


rate for the general church. Mr. 
John Jones was to the chair. Mr. Glascodine, 


one of the churchwardens, 1 a rate of two- 
pence in the pound. Mr. wn, the solicitor, se- 
conded the motion. Mr. Benjamin Howell proposed 
= a 4 ** r Se be mad 

which was secon y v. W. Hughes, Baptiss 
minister. Mr. R. T. Howell remarked that although 


he was a Churchman, he would, under the circum- 
stances, Oppose a com rate, but he thought thas 
a voluntary rate could be made. The Rev. David. 


Rees said that a voluntary rate would be a contradic- 
tion in terme, that such a thing cannot be; should the 
churchwardens of their own accord provide a red or 
blue book (such as they had frequently seen in his 
hand, applying to them and the Churchmen of the 
place generally and never unsuccessfully), they would 
find the Dissenters ready to respond generously to their 
appeal. Bat, as any rate made in that meeting would 
be a bona fide rate, he would 14 the very sem- 
blance of it. He was sorry that tho meeting should 
have been called to disturb the kind feelings that 
existed between all parties for the last twenty years. 
The churchwarden withdrew his motion, and the 
meeting separated hoping that such an attempt will 
never be made again in this parish. 
CHURCH-RATES.—On Wednesday, at Garraway’s, 
Mr. Clark, on offering to public auction a landed 
estate at Melbourne, Cambridgeshire, pointed out, 
among other advantages which it possessed, that there 
were no Church-rates paid on it, there being none in 
the parish, the requisite funds being raised by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, to the great satisfaction of both 
clergyman and the parishioners. The estate of 220 
acres was ultimately knocked down at 9,600, being 
nearly the amount of the auctioneer’s estimate. 
ConvVOCATION was prorogued on Thursday, by Dr. 
Twiss, the Vicar-General, until the 8th October. 
Jacquet’s Szconp Prosecution.—The school- 
master Jacquet, recently condemned by the Court 
of Chambery for pretended blasphemies against 
the Virgin Mary, and subsequently pardoned by 
the Kin inia, was summoned, three weeks 
since, before the Court of St. Julien, charged with a 
prior offence, that of having sold in Savoy New Tes- 
tements with notes. Jacquet, assisted by an official 
advocate, pleaded his own cause, and the Court, ap- 
ting at its worth the cause of religious 
iberty, pron his acquittal without qualification, 
free of costs, 
PotiticaL Parties axp Rexicious Liserty.— 
Another fact connected with the present state of 
parties which may be regarded with complacency, is 
this—that while it is declared that the Palmerston 
Government is really doing Conservative work, and 
the followers of that Government ruefully allow that 
it is without a policy, and on that account, likely 
at any time to go to pieces, the Anti-State Church 
party have a well-understood, a practicable, and 
a vigorous gover in pursuit of which they are 
undisturbed by internal discord. That the fact 
is recognised outside our own cirele is evident, 
from a recent article in the Nation, which, 
zadging from ites mode of treating Mr. Miall’s 
motion, is not influenced by feelings of regard 
for the English Voluntaries. In a recent article, 
in which opposition to the Whigs is insisted on with 
22 elaboration, we find among the results stated to 


old ideas and party words have lost all meaning with 
them. The of the future will govern England. 
There will be a large extension 2 rights, a 
destruction of antiquated abuses. The Church of Ire - 
land will be swept away; and that the Church of Eng- 
land will retain its character of a branch of the State, 


tember. 

PROHIBITION OF OPEN-AIR PREACHING IN VICTORIA- 
PARK.—Sir Benjamin Hall has forbidden any further 
meetings for preaching in Victoria-park. The fol- 

ing statement, which savours of the autocratic 


style that characterised some of the honourable | fact 


baronet’s announcements in connexion with the Sun- 


“ Bands of Hope,” &c., to assemble on different occa- 
sions, and march in procession through Victoria-park, 
and for a time no bad consequences resulted from this 
indulgence. These meetings, however, eventually led 
to some of another description, and the park has for 
the last few Sundays been studded by congregations 
of different persuasions, listening to the arguments of 
controversialists. On Sunday week a note was taken of 
the various meetings which assembled throughout the 
day. The following is the result: Two Protestant 
ministers addressed the multitude; five Immanuelites, 
of whom one was a woman; five “ total abstainers;” 
and eleven infidels. Among the latter were two or 
three who used e of the most blasphemous 
description. One s gave utterance to senti- 
ments of which the following fragments will serve as 
specimens: “ If there is a God, he is the author of all 
evil;” “ The Deity is unknown to man;” “ All crime 


to make a 


| emanates from a belief in God;” “ He knew nothing | 


of a God.” Ia uence of these discreditable 
proceedings the n Oommicsioner, on Thursday, 
issued a notice of which the following is a copy:— 


„ Co., n . persons are, 

erefore, uested to a from attending such 
meetings, and to farnish every assistance in their power 
to the park constables and others, who have directions 
to prevent sach assemb as those of which complaints 
have been made, By order of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Works, &o. 


Prorestantiam 1X Turkey.—Mr. Righter, secre- 
. of the Turkish branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
writes from Constantinople as follows: “ By a former 
mail I forwarded to you our first annual report, which 
takes a favourable view of the state and prospects of 
Turkey at the time it was presented. Then, the 
Hatti-Sheriff had just been proclaimed, granting full 
religious liberty to Christians and Mussulmans, The 
Government seemed sincere in carrying out its pro- 
visions. English and French t were here to en- 
force them, if necessary. The Moslems themselves 
appeared more kindly disposed than ever towards 
Christians, and entirely ready to receive the Bible 
and listen to its teachings. Now that the foreign troops 
have been withdrawn, foreign influence seems in a 
great measure to have declined at the capital, and has 
entirely ceased in the interior. The Hatti-Sheriff has 
aroused the bigoted prejudices of the Mussulmans. 
Violent persecutions are excited against Protestants, 
both by the Christian sects and Moslems, and there is 
no protection or redress. Several aggravated cases 
have recently been brought before our notice. We 
have appealed again and again to the European am- 
bassadors, who have interested themselves warmly in 
the matter, but have been unable to procure any relief 
to persecuted persons who have been imp or 
banished. We have therefore decided to a 
r 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, hoping that 
through them the 1 of the suffering Protestants 
in Turkey will be fully brought before the British 
public. Our hope in extending our Evangelical Alli- 
ance in Turkey is, that we may nays y | secure re- 
ligious liberty, and advance the cause of the Gospel in 
the East. But we must rely, in order to attain this, on 
the aid of Christians on the continent of Ea and 
still more upon the powerful support of British influ- 
ence and sympathy.” 

THe Denison Question.—We learn, on good 
authority, that there is a probability of Archdeacon 
Denison appealing from the sentence of the Arch- 
bishop to the Court of Arches of the province of 
Canterbury, and that it is anticipated that technical 
objections will be made to the proceedings of the 
Court below, which may result in a reversal of the 
sentence; thus saving the Archdeacon from the severe 
penalty of deprivation, or from the humiliating alter- 
native of having to recant his alleged error. It is 
obvious that in this case the whole question of the 
consistency of a doctrine virtually amounting to Con- 
substantiation, with the formularies of the Ketablish- 
ment, will be shelved, with the slight qualification of 
its having been condemned in an inferior court.— 


times. 
The Western Times announces the break-up of the 
school, established by Miss Sellon, the noted Trac- 


tarian, at Eldad, for the education of boys for a sea- 
faring life. The désks, forms, &c., have been sold at 
Plymouth. a 

Religious Intelligence. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CANVASS. 


A general meeting of canvassers connected with the 
South London Auxiliary Sunday-school Union was 
recently held at Trinity Chapel, Borough, for the pur- 
pose of receiving details of the results of the recent 
canvass, and for a free conference on the movement. 
Mr. W. H. Warson, one of the secretaries of the Sun- 

-echool Union, took the chair at seven o'clock. 
After singing and prayer, offered by the Rev. C. T. 
Keen, the Cuarrman stated the special object of the 
meeting. In the course of his speech he said: That 
the scheme of the Union has had the effect of rousing 
the religious feeling of the country concerning Sun- 
day-school enterprise, we see plain enough, in the 
that, east, west, north, and south, similar efforts 
have been made, are being made, and will be 
made, until I believe every large town in the 
country will have had a canvass for scholars to 
the Sunday-school. Many of the results which have 
attended the canvass have been exceedingly 
gratifying one of which, and that not the least, is 

it has tended not a little to bring together those 
who were very much separated the one from the other. 
In the town of Liverpool, for example, it has been an 
entirely catholic movement. The 


and the work has been carried through with the most 
perfect cordiality. And in the city of Manchester, 
where the bishop of that city took the chair ata 
meeting for the purpose of in ating the canvass, 
it will be carried on by both Church of England men 
and Dissenters merged into one body. 

Mr. CuLVeRWELL then read a statement of what 
had thus far been accomplished, from which it ap- 

ed that the number of canvassers in the south of 
ndon had been 1,284; houses visited, 31,138; 


children between the ages of three and eighteen, 
42,531; attendants at Sunday-schools, 23,628; number 


the | had been presented 


member the scriptural 


urch of England | 
has united with all bodies of Evangelical Dissenters, | absence 


schools, 
copies of the Rev. Samuel 
Parents were distributed i 


movement, | 

Mr. Suit wished to know how many schools there 
were into which the 3,724 children been r- 
ceived ? — Mr. B. L. Green replied, that ote ge that 
sixty-five thirty 
schools had still to report.—Mr. Pratt: — 
we are at present acquainted with only two- of 
what has been done. 

Various gentlemen en 


in teaching then de- 
tailed their experience, w was on the weele highly 

fying. It was stated that room had been found, 
— in some instances with difficulty, for all the 
new scholars; and a hope was ex 
of the nt movement would 
a 


that the result 
— the ep peer of 
a regular systematic canvass of London 
in connexion with the school. | 
Mr. Hows that a second » for 
éliciting the incidents attending the canvass be 
called; which was seconded, an adopted. 
n = a . catho- 

t e canvass a 

lic spirit among Christians, I may say that I the 
Jubilee movement of the Union had a considerable ten- 
dency in that direction. At the last anniversary meeting 
there were five members of Parliament upon the 
platform, and three en, one of them the 
clergyman whose name has been alluded to this 
evening. I had a communication a few days since 
from a minister in the Newington Branch, who 
mye: “The canvass has brought us so many 
scholars, that we cannot accommodate them 
without erecting a new school-room, which we 
have resolved to do. Will you come and 
lay the foundation-stone in September?” (Cheers.) 
From returns from 65 schools, it that 
ar E have ye a deligh 
act ; especially it appear so when we re- 
“He that winneth 
“He who turneth a sinner from the 


still to report shall bear any 

alread . 

nenne If they should 

only attend a few times, or not more than once, we 

cannot tell what good result. 

a — * — a 2 been tendered to 
Watson for . proceedings were con- 

cluded with singing and ¢ the benediction. 


buted exclusively 
1 individuals and families in the North of 


Tue Rev. Wictiam Barxer, of Blackburn, has 
accepted the unanimous invitation of the Charch in 
Charch-street, Blackfriars, to become their , and 
will (v. v.) enter upon his duties there on the third 
1 — 8 

NION CHAPRL, ze Bar. the 
n te sions 


— efforts have been maki 
-_ ng lace for the extinction of the debt on the 
pe 


en in exchange for the <maller one 

viously occupied. By the united exertions of 

on the spot and at a distance, a bazaar 

the Brunswick Rooms on Tuesday, the 1 

all who kindly sent contributions 

learn that it was successful beyond 
i The entire 


Lord’s-day two sermons were preached 

Josiah Viney, of London, when 17“. was 
These sums, with a few donations, will leave in 
hands of the treasurer, as the result of the 
effort, above 140. clear of all expenses, which, 


Ey Se nen Fee and 
g 


y 
chapel free of debt. About 501. however, is still re- 
quired. 

Vicrorta Rooms ConGreGaTionaL 
SourHampton.—The services connected 
ponte recognition of the Rev. P. Turner, 

eots, as pastor of the above Churchy took 
Sunday and Tuesday last. On Sunday 
and 2 two admirable sermons 
to overflowing congregations, b 
Luke, of Clifton, who appropri 
evening, on “ The Religious Soares 


Cnunon 


Es 
17 


pit 
1 


i 


di 
of 


2, 
Fer 


Tuesday, at halſ- past five, a large numb 


members and friends took tea 


ber 
together in the rooms, 


f 


til 


Rev. P. ng 

had influenced him in accepting the invitation. Ad- 

ae ae 1 delivered 
e Chairman, and by Messrs. Meadows, . 

Wright, Philp, and Lake, and a 


meeting was concluded by sin 
The meeting was fully atten 
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given to the reverend tleman by his ministerial 
brethren, sympathised 2 it was by the members 
of his own and various Churches, was of the most 
cordial character, and must have been very cheering 
and gratifying to his feelings.—Hampshire Inde- 


ee 


Correspondence, 


AUSTRIAN DENIAL OF CICEROACCHIO’S 
MURDER REFUTED. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sm. —8. Angeloni has requested me to transl 
following letter, Will — 1 “it gh 


columns? ERITON WHITE. 
28, Ashley-place, six v. u., August 29, 


Sir,—An article, furnished to the Gazetta Officiale di 
Milano by M. Enrico Montazio, the London corre- 
spondent, 1 fate of Ciceroacchio, having 


been quoted by the lish press, permit me to refute 
the — made the. above-mentioned — 
man 


After a sneering allusion to the article in the 7imes on 
Garibaldi’s letter, the correspondent alleges that Cicero- 
acchio and his children were not shot by the Austrians, 
but that they ‘‘ were drowned while endeavouring to cross 
a stream in their flight from Rome. He who assures 
me of this fact,“ says the correspondent, ‘‘is an ottimo 
galantuomo—a certain Giuseppe Angeloni—who, after 
the fall of Rome, came to London, married an English- 
woman, and now earns an honest livelihood as an hotel- 
keeper, which employment he would find more profitable 
if his extreme good nature did not make him the dupe of 
so many emigrants, who, abusing his kindness, feed 
themselves at his expense.“ 

I. Sir, am the humble individual with whose famil 
affairs M. Montazio thinks fit to trouble the public. I fee 
obliged by the res terms in which he mentions 
me, and am sorry to be obliged to repay them by assert- 
ing that his statements concerning the information 
given by me to him about Ciceroacchio are utterly false. 
I remember, about two months since, when dining at 
my table d’héte, M. Montazio questioned me concerning 
my poor friend. 1 replied, that I supposed he was dead, 
my invariable supposition about all of our friendsof whose 
fate we are ignorant, and whom we know to be ob- 
noxious to one or other of the Italian Governments. Had 
I been in ion of any particu a table d' hite 
was not the place in which I should have revealed them, 
nor was M. Montazio the man I should have chosen for 
my confidant. But in this instance I was totally in the 
dark. When I parted from my friend in Rome he ac- 


~, companied Garibaldi in his retreat, and I embarked for 
England in a steamer off Civita Vecchia, the 5th July, 


1849. From that moment until General Garibaldi’s 
letter appeared in the papers, I have waited anxiously 
for tidings, fearing the worst. Hence the stream, 
the crossings, and the death by drowning,” exist 
only in the inventive brain of the London correspondent 
of the Gazetta Offciale di Milano. Perhaps if I had been 
in the habit of receiving Austrian money for communi- 
cations fabricated for an Austrian official journal I might 
have been in possession of Austrian secrets, and long 
since have given over 1 against hope that some 
ſuture day might give me my friend again. As it 
is, I am but a poor innkeeper ; but so far from complain 
ing of the mala fede di molti emigrati, Iam glad to 
see at my table those of my brothers exiled for the holy 
cause in which the noble Ciceroacchio and his sons, 
together with such myriads of our countrymen, have 
lived and died. 

I have written a letter to this effect to the Gazetta, 
but well aware that it has no chance of insertion, I ask 
you, Sir, to e to my statement. It is due 
to General Garibaldi, who affirms on the word and re- 
searches of Colonel Sacchi—that those seven brave ones 
fell by Austrian bullete—that false assertions should not 
prevent the inquiries of honest men into this matter. 
And for myself, I should grieve that my brothers in 
exile, and my brothers in my native land, should deem 
me a traitor to the common cause 


I am, with ry urs, 
. ieee: 
32, Warwick-square, Aug. 29, 1856. 


PROPOSED NEW TRANSLATION OF THE| 
BIBLE. : 

A controv arising out of Mr Heywood’s motion 
in Parliament for an address to the Queen praying for 
the appointment of a commission to revise the au- 
thorised version of the Bible, has been going on for 
some time * the Times. Amongst the eontro- 
versialists have been Dr. Cumming, who declares that 
King James's version was, on the whole, admirably 
executed, and that there is no occasion whatever for a 
new version. Several other correspondents have pro- 
tested against this assertion. Mr. Francis Barham 


The truth (he says) must be told and acknowledged at 
last, without Jad i i i 


udice, passion, or ; and 
here the Lern- 


Church, and the High Church parties within the Church 
of Englannd, or at the keen controversies that rage 
without her walle—not to speak of other peculiarities in- 
cidental to our day—without an earnest and anxious 
wish that our country may hold fast that which is at 
present so widely accepted—our glorious common version 
and that those gentlemen who are agitating for anew an 
improved version may at present at least meet with no 
very full or heartyresponse. Difficulties are not im - 
bilities, but sometimes they are nearly so. I feel very 
t sympathy with Mr. Barham in his temperate and 


of certain emendations. But from tolerably extensive 
reading on the subject, I am convinced that any attempt 
to carry into action even the moderate corrections which 
he proposes would unsettle more than it is likely to es- 
tablish, and entirely fail to counterbalance by its good 
the mischief it would originate. Scholars would argue 
still, the unlearned would be alarmed, and a translation 
which combines the grandeur of Milton and the felicities 
of Shakespeare, and carries with it the devout ho 

and deep veneration of the millions of our people, would, 
in all probability, suffer considerably in the issue. Let 
us learn to labour and to wait. 

„A Clergyman” remarks that Dr. Camming has 
shifted his ground of objection between his first and 
third letters. First, it would be a “party revision;” 
now he does not think it likely that the Church of 
England contains a body of scholars and divines who 
could revise the Bible in such a manner “ as to be ac- 
cepted by various denominations within and without 
the Church.” He questions the assertions of the 
reverend doctor that a new version would be generally 
unacceptable, and maintains that unless the Church 
„publish a new version, there will soon be a variety of 
versions ” :— 

The forty-seven men —— fifty-four, as Dr. Cummin 

states, for seven of the fifty-four died before the wor 
commenced) who published our present version were, 
indeed, able masters of the English lang and of the 
art of translation, but they were not critical scholars. 
The Church of England possesses a body of men at this 
day who are infinitely superior to the translators of 
James I.’s reign in a knowledge of all those niceties of 
the Hebrew and Greek languages on which a faithful 
translation must mainly depend. 
The real truth is, unless the Church of England will 
publish an authorised version of the present translation 
of the Bible, there will very soon be a variety of ver- 
sions, and thoee versions—however stained by individual 
instances of unfairness—will in many respects be supe- 
rior to our present translation ; and they who resist all 
attempts at a revision by authority of the Church incur 
the fearful responsibility of exposing God’s Word to the 
certain danger of variety of erroneous interpretation. 


The Rev. C. Malan, Vicar of Broadwindsor, has 
published a pamphlet, setting forth at length the 
objections to any revision of the authorised version. 
In a letter to the Times he says:— 


For my part, I have found from personal study that, 
as I state in my work, the authorised version of the 


and is therefore a more correct rendering of the Hebrew, 
than the Septuagint, and the versions which follow 
them wholly or in ; such as the Armenian, the 
Ethiopic, the Coptic, the Vulgate, the Arabic, and even 
the Syriac, for this too bears evident ao of having 
been tampered with after the Greek Vulgate; and as 


Bible agrees best with the old versions which rank 
highest in critical importance on account of their 
age, their faithfulness, and their accuracy. Thus, — 
in general, as a specimen of the whole book, the Secon 

Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, which consists 
of forty-seven verses, I find that the English Bible 
agrees entirely in forty-two verses with the Syriac of 
Beschito, in thirty-six (out of thirty-seven) with the 
Gothic of Ulphilas, in thirty-nine with the Slavonic and 
with the Armenian, in twenty-eight with the Coptic, 
and in twenty with the Ethiopic. A similar collation of 
the English Bible with those versions of St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Colossians gives the aame average result. 
Surely, Sir, this is sufficient to bid us rest and be at 
least, and until no doubt hovers 


tions proposed involve any vital truth; they are not, 
Those that might advis- 


in doctrine—the Church is already militant enough as 
it is; and in diction, few alterations in that respect 
pte oe Pray peg age e simple and 


melodious style of the English Bible. It cannot, there- 
fore, be „ a8 some will have it, to the 
state of the language, for this borrows ty great beauty 
chiefly from the consecrated pages of the : 
— As regards the recent discoveries of manu- 
ought to keep pace with such discoveries, otherwise we 
should have a if not a perennial, issue of fresh 
translations of the Bible; and then what would become 
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. 


Fodlelons reflections. I feel with him the desirableness ( 


Old Testament is, generally speaking, less paraphrastic, | best 


eg New Testament, I find that the English 
i 


— EERE 


would be impossible to exclude this bias, impossible to 


counteract it. The present generation might see the 
opening of the conferences for a revised translation of 
the Bible, but they would only close when the last Pro- 
testant doctor had seen all his colleagues depart for that 
land where there is no confusion of tongues, and survived 
to aa what De Wette has done in our day for 
the whole Bible, and many Englishmen for parts of it,— 
and that is, to A prey a new translation soley on his 
own responsibility and by his own lights. In short, we 
believe that, however desirable an authoritatively 
correct version of the Bible in the vulgar tongue may 
be, and however practicable it may be to scholars to 
improve the present version, the time is not yet come, 
if it ever is to come, for removing this matter from 
the sphere of independent private exertion. When by 
private exertion success has been attained, it will not 
be difficult to turn that success to the public advan- 


The Patriot takes the same ground, objecting also 
to the settlement of such a question by the authority 
of the State. The Leeds Mercury thinks that the 
time has not come, if it should ever arrive, when such 
a task could be attempted. “Until the advocates of 
a State revision of the Bible can point to a general 
consent of the people in this direction, the very fact 
of their being unable to do so shows that the work 
which they propose would not meet with that popular 
uffection and esteem which might enable it to displace 
the present version.” 


Several attempts have been made both in this country 


and in America to improve upon the authorised version, 
but, as it would seem, without any distinguished success. 
There is for instance a Unitarian version, but we believe 
that the very respectable body for whose use it was in- 
tended, and their learned and able ministers generally 
use both in private and public worship the ordinary 
translation. The American Bible Union, (whose mem- 
bers are, we understand, generally Baptists, holding 
Unitarian views,) is now engaged upon a new 
version, but as it is far from completion, and we 
have had no opportunity of studying it, we must 
refrain from expressing any opinion as to its value. 
Certain extracts lately given by Dr. Cumming would 
lead us to infer that it was very strongly tin 
with, or rather perhaps immersed in, the N 
views of its projectors. We believe that the best modern 
version was that made by Dr. Boothroyd, whom some of 
our older readers may remember as a learned Inde- 


d not meet with any favour, excepting pro- 
fessed divines. It is, indeed, a striking proof of the ex- 


tive By yg ho that we should not allow mere 
prej in favour of the present version to stand in 
the way of another which might be a J decided 
improvement upon it. It cannot be denied that there 


are some mistakes both in style and matter i 
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E 
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hapters mig 
vantage be dispensed with in all those copies of 
Bible which are used for continuous reading, and not 


y are 

tions, designed to facilitate the reference to the Concord- 
ance; and their removal, and the printing of the Bible 
in ordi would much facilitate its con- 


— 1 oo th ng ow ares an excellent edition of the 
English Bi 
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The Moniteur announces that the evacuation of the 
The vessel on board 
of which the last French soldiers embarked left the 
rus on the 16th. 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News says: 
“ You will be much astonished to learn now, for the 
first time, that on the 15th March last, (the day be- 
fore the birth of the Imperial Prince,) five individuals 
were sentenced to death by the Assize Court of Paris 
for an attempt upon the life of the Emperor. The 
judgments are separate, and it does not appear 
whether the men were accomplices in one common 
action, or whether there were several distinct attempts 
to assassinate his Majesty.” The Constitutionnel says 
the sentence by default against the individuals 
condemned for the affair known as that of the Hippo- 
drome and Opera Comique, bas just been placarded. 
gow dates as far back as 1853. 
wing appears in a Parisian correspondence 
of the J Belge: “Just as the Emperor 
was about to leave Paris for Biarritz, the commission 
of the United Mutual Benefit Societies waited upon 
him to present their general report. The president of 
the commission had a most important conversation 
with the Emperor on this occasion, Calling his 
Majesty’s attention to the great falling off in the 
number of subscribers—there are 80,000 fewer mem- 
bers of the societies than there were last year— 
he explained hat these figures of 80,000 represented 
the workmen who could no longer find lodgings 
in Paris, and had 3 extra muros, where they 
lived as they could. The Emperor was much startled 
by the statement, and exclaimed, ‘ But they are build- 
ing a great deal in Paris; they are building inces- 
santly.’ ‘Yes, Sire,“ the President answered, but 
unfortunately the houses now building are only suited 
to the rich and middle classes.’ ‘I must,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘I must absolutely find a remedy for this 


tate of things.“ Such was the rapid conversation, the 


accuracy of which I can certify. It is said to-day, 
that to carry out the Imperial promise, a project of 
law is in preparation, fixing a tariff of house rent, to 
be based upon the cost price of the house, and the 
money that may have been laid out upon it.” 

Some time since the Paris papers published an 
= ton ee to the students of 
urin. proceedings, as we su the 
must be called, have been in ena. taken 
against these journals, Count Walewski thought he 
saw in the address a step towards Piedmontese pro- 
pagandism, and communications have passed on the 
subject between him and Count Cavour. The latter 
disclaims all responsibility, which he throws upon the 
French Government for having permitted the address 
to be published. Hopes are entertained that the pro- 

ceedings against the papers will be dropped. 


SPAIN. 

The O'Donnell Ministry has published a decree de- 
finitively dissolving the National Guard, which is pre- 
ceded by a long exposition, the result of a “calm 
study of that institution on the part of the Ministers. 
They describe it as having been “an element of un- 
ceasing perturbation,” a “ preventative of all salutary 


reforms,” the constant opponent of every established 


government ;” the “ instrument of passions, egotistical 


interests, and party rivalship;” in short, an institution 


“incompatible with the normal government of the 
State.” The only exception in its favour is the conduct 
of the National Guard in the civil war, when it is ad- 
mitted that it gave “signal proofs of valour and con- 
stancy.” 


The Times Paris , dent remarks, that 


O'Donnell had better look to himself: “ The first act 


of the drama seems nearly played out. It leaves him 
in the centre of the stage, still the chief and dominant 
figure. On either hand are seen the piled arma and 
reversed colours of the National Guard; in the back- 
ground are the closed doors of the Cortes, and tasteful 


i gh-shod again saddling, and 
that this time the Pyrenees will not be the limit of his 
journey. The O'Donnell, we well know, is sans peur, 
as becomes his solflier’s coat and his Irish blood; but 
fearlessness does not always save from a fall, and if 
he be wise he will be on his guard against perils from 
Valencia.” 0 

The marriage of the Infanta Donna Amalia and 


the solemn ceremony uf the signing of the marriage 
contract of Prince A albert t Bavaria with the 


Intelligence from Spain, of the 27th, announces the 
resignation of General San Miguel, Commandant of 
the Halberdiers. 


abroad, that they were 
at liberty to return to Spain, but the former is not to 
come to Madrid. 

The law of désamortisation (secularising ecclesias- 
tical property formerly held in mortmain) will, it is 
rumoured, be put in execution by the Government, to 
uP Pty immediate wants. ‘The Estrella, a journal of 
the Ultramontane clerical paty, says: The Junta of 


iow at Madrid holds two meetings every 
week, and at every meeting 1,500 of the schedules 
filed must be disposed of. At this rate there will be 
3°000 properties authorised at Madrid to be sold in 


each week, or 12,000 in the course of a month. 
Orders have been given in the provinces to sell fifty 
estates every day.” ; | 

The marriage bells that now ring merrily at Ma- 
drid to celebrate the wedding of a Spanish Princess 
may eerve at the same time, says the Times Paris 
correspondent, to toll the knell of Spanish liberty. The 
country, we are told, is perfectly tranquil; but pro- 
visions are scarce and exorbitantly dear, and there is 
incendiarism in the South, As to the real state of the 
country and of the feeling of the nation, there are 
scanty means of knowing, for the press is no longer 
free. The Liberal papers have declared themselves un- 
able to comment on the decree suppressing the National 
Guard, the authorities having interdicted the discussion 
of political questions. With respect to the finances, 
there are already symptoms of embarrassment. Just 
before Espartero's Government fell, there were 
100,000,000 reals in the Treasury. The O'Donnell 
Ministry has just agreed to pay a bonus of 15,0001. to 
the Spanish bank to hold 60,000,000 reals at their dis- 
posal for six months, 

M. P. de la Escoura, ex-Minister, major of the na- 
tional guard of Madrid, and Bercerra and Camara 
captains in the same force, had been formally sum- 
moned to present themselves before a court-martial. 

The correspondent of the Times at Bayonne writes 
as follows on the supposed policy of the English and 
French Government in respect to Spain :— 

A communication has been made through our Chargé 
d' Affaires at Madrid to the Spanish Government, recom- 
mending the adoption of a tolerant and liberal polic 
and of a constitutional administration. In a word, 
nothing could be better than the advice given to General 
O‘Donnell. I cannot affirm whether an identical com- 
munication has been made by the French Government, 
but I have good reasons for believing that the opinion 
and wishes of the Emperor Napoleon on that subject do 
not differ much from those of Lord Clarendon. On a 
recent occasion the Emperor expressed himself very 
frankly, and I should say very warmly on the question. 
England and France, he said, had no lon any un- 
dignified rivalry in Spain. He wished and hoped that 
General 0’ Donnell would avoid all reactionary measures, 
and govern constitutionally, though not weakly. The 
Emperor seems s0 little dis towards a reactionary 

licy that he has ex his disapproval of the abso- 
— dissolution of the National Guard. As a general 
rule his Majesty thinks it unstatemanlike and imprudent 
to adopt any measure of an irritating kind, for which 
there is no paramount 122 On the same occasion 
the Emperor alle ded, in marked terms, to the Anglo- 
French alliance, which he still thinks indispensable for 
the tranquillity of Europe. It is not merely as regards 
the North that he believes that alliance to be necessary; 
England and France should also be united on the ques- 
tions of Spain and Italy. I cannot say whether the Em- 

feels any serious doubts of the ane yor fol 

t I believe he does not think that England and France 
would be justified in doing 1 which would render 
them less effective in action they have been. 

Tou cannot imagine (says a correspondent of the 
Daily News) the great activity which is now employed 
by the Absolutist party. Intriguing at Madrid, they 
have succeeded in imposing upon the Cabinet mea- 
sures prepared for it according to the system of el rey 
neto, In the provinces, aided by the money which is 
supplied by the French Legitimist party, they are get- 
ing up a general insurrection, which will be provoked 
by the rigorous measures the Government must take, 
when the opposition to the law of désamortisution 
shall have been thoroughly manifested. : 


ITALY. | 
A letter from Rome on the 19th, in the Indépen- 
dance B confirms the intelligence tha’ several 
towns of the Papal States have threatened to suspend 
the payment of taxes, and adds that the Municipal 
Council of Forli has followed the example of Bologna, 
Ravenna, and Ancona, and has petitioned the Govern- 

ment to put an end to the Austrian occupation. 
“The mission of Baron de Bach to Milan,” says 
the Constitutionnel, “ appears to be two-fold; first, to 
ascertain whether the state of public opinion is suf- 
ficiently satisfactory for the establishment of the re- 


J presentative system, called the provincial congrega- 


tions, and at the same time to satisfy himself as to 
whether the effect of that measure on the people will 
be such that the Emperor Francis Joseph would be 
well received i@ the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
which he has an idea of visiting.” 

The experiment made at Massa Carrara did not 
suffice to open the eyes of the Mazzinian party, and 
convince them that armed attempts have now lost 
all chance of succeeding. A band of about thirty 
young men lately landed in the Maremma, near 
Orbitello ; but a detachment of Tuscan Gendarmes 
easily routed them, with the loss of a few prisoners. 
Mazzini was said to be in Piedmont; but others con- 
sidered it more likely that he remained concealed in 
Switzerland, whence he continually forwards 
clamations to his partisans in Central Italy, where he 
still exercises some influence. 

A letter from Tuscany, in the Corriere Mercantile, 
of Genoa, states that che subscription for the 100 guns 
intended for the new fortifications of Alessandria is 
— Hoey extraordinary rapidity in the Grand 
Duchy. lists are being publicly circulated, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the police. Among the 
chief subscribers may be mentioned Marquis Gino 
Capponi and Advocate Galeotti. At Leghorn a great 
number of porters have subscribed. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, alluding to 
the presence of Prince Murat at Aix-les-Bains, refers 
to the report of a Muratist Neapolitan Congress, and 
writes :— 

The Prince arrived at Aix some days ago, accompanied 
by Mesers. Aurelio Saliceti, and Lizabe Rufoni. has 
since been joined by his sister, the Countess Pepoli, and 
by his ws, Counts Pepoli, and Tadini. M. Monta- 
nelli was expected from Paris. It is known that he took 
out a passport the other day. The three gentlemen 
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above named Mesars. Saliceti, Rufoni, and Montanelli 
—formely Republicans, are to be the most active 
and influential agents of the Muratist intrigue. There 
are small grounds for believing that the Muratists 
have any chance of success. All the most respectable 
and influential Neapolitan ts have alread 
tested against their views, and havesigned and pub 

in the newspapers formal declarations to that effect. 
None of the letters we receive from Naples speak of the 
Murat party as of any importance. 

The Naples co ndent of the Manchester 
Guardian writes: “ His Majesty is still at Castella- 
mare, and guarded so closely that he himeelf appears 
to be almost a State prisoner. Thus the city is full 
of spies and policemen; the hotels are called upon to 
send their lists of, arrivals daily; the Wood, that de- 
lightful resort of the visitor, is closed to the public; 
and sentinels, placed in view of one another, guard 
the descent from the Palace to the road. When the 
King is expected to pass, orders are given to ull who 
may be upon the road to stop, and to diverge into 
another road.” The disaffection of a certain portion 
of the Neapolitan troops—among them the lst regi- 
ment of Grenadiers—is confirmed by later advices. 
1 have been sent to work on a rail - 
roa 

The Austrian fortress of Pola, commanding the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Venice, threatens to become the 
Sebastopol of the Adriatic. Strangers are quite as 
jealously kept out, and very little as really known of 
the result of the eighteen millions expended by Aus- 
tria within the last three years in the construction of 
this first marine military arsenal. A letter from Turin 
says:— 

With the exception of Gibraltar there is not a more 
impregnable fortress in Europe than Pola, not only from 
its position, but from the art and science with which it 
has been constructed. It commands the entrance into 
the Gulf of Venice, and into that large bay in which 
Venice is placed. The water to the very shores is so 
— that vessels of large burden can 9 ee in safety 
and the bay is shel from every wind that blows, and 
so extensive as to harbour an immense fleet. The neigh- 
bouring hills are crowned with enormous batteries, armed 
with guns of the heaviest calibre. The numerous islets are 

into forts similarly * that there is not per- 
hape in all Europe a more f le fortress and arsenal 
than Pola. Austria during the last three years has spent 
more than eighteen millions of francs, and, besides the im- 
pregnable fortress of Pola, has constructed three docks, 


where she is now building and equipping men-of-war. 
She has enlisted into her naval avin 2 


nation, but principally Prussians, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians.” All slong her ade of the i 
; as soon as the sons of these 


engaged in the fishery 
fishermen attain the age of fifteen they are drafter into 
the Austrian marine, and in a few years will become 
first-rate seamen. 


There are conflicting reports as to the course likely 
to be pursued by the Western Powers towards Naples. 
The Paris correspondent says: “ The 


report 
gains strength here that France and England are de- 
termined to persist in the remonstrances addressed to 
the King of Naples, and to follow them up, should he 
continue obstinate, by demonstrations calculated to 
bring him to his senses. I mention this merely as a 
report. It has been further rumoured to-day that there 
is an intention of sending a squadron to the Bay of 
Naples.” In the Morning Post of yesterday we find 
the following from Paris: “I have just received a 
despatch from N 1 believe I may assure you 
that some late efforts on the of France and 
England to induce his Sicilian Majesty to reconsider 
his reply to the joint notes of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and that of the Em have entirely failed.” 
The Risorgi of Turin of the 26th ult. states 
that Rome is shortly to be evacuated by the French, 
whose duties will then be limited to ing Civita 
Vecchia. Their place at Rome is to be su ay 
Swiss troops, which are being constantly 
Paris correspondent of the Indépendance of Brussels 
writes, on the other hand: “I have beard from what I 
consider as good authority that the French garrison 
> a be increased by the addition of another 
igade.” 


TURKEY. 

M. de Boutanieff, the Russian Ambassador, arrived 
at Constantinople on the 19th. He landed at Bouyouk 
Déré. Mohammed Kepresli Pasha was to leave 
cn the 21st for Moscow. The Russians have not yet 
evacuated Boucora, Bayazid, and the environs of 
town. The Russians completely evacuated Kars on 
the 4th of August. The fortifications of that place 
have been left intact, except two forts which have been 
destroyed. The Russians have blown up Toultcha, 
on the Danube. France has given 120,000fr. towards 
the restoration of the Russian embassy at Constanti- 
a used as an during 

e war. : 

The Star of the Danube announces that Russia 


pro- | gives up Bolgrad. ‘The Porte has established councils 


for the repression of crime in several provinces. Ad- 
miral Lord Lyons will leave the Bosphorus after the 
evacuation of the territories oceupied by the Russians. 
Admiral Sir Houston Stewart is cruising in the Euxine, 
in the direction of Anapa, without any definite object. 
Admiral Achmed has arrived from Trebizonde. The 
army of Batoum is dissolved. The Russian Com- 
mission for settling the Asiatic boundary had arrived 
at Tift 

It is stated in a Constantinople letter in the Moni- 
teur de F. Armée, that the fortifications of Kars are to 
be re-established, and that it is to be made a fortified 
place of the first order. Works are also to be under- 
taken to complete the fortifications of Erzeroum and 
Van. These three places belong io Turkish Armenia, 
and form the line of defence of the Asiatic frontiers 
of th: empire on the side of Persia and of the Russian 
possessions. 


“It is positively stated,” says the Pays, “ that the 
ports of Reni, Ismail, and Kilia, situated on the 
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Danube, restored to Moldavia in virtue of the 
treaty of are about to be declared free 


AMERICA. 

Congress adjourned on the 18th ult. at noon, with- 
out passing the Army — —— Bill. The Pre- 
sident immediately issued a proclamation for an extra 
session on the 2ist. The House broke up in a row. 

The Democrats asked for an extension of the session, 
which was refused, by which action the Army and 
many other bills were lost. It is stated that many 
bills failed to receive the President’s signature from 
want of time. Southern members are very indignant 
with President Pierce for calling the extra session, 
as a number of them had sly met and addressed 
him a letter requesting him not to do so. It is said 
the Army Bill will be passed at once, and all attempts 

14 n resisted. The members were 
leaving Washington, and it was doubtful whether there 
would be a quorum for the extra session. The 
concurred with the House in giving the 
notice to the Collins steamship line to terminate the 
con 


tract. 

There was great excitement in Mobile in conse- 
quence of the sale of abolition books there. A Vigi- 
lance Committee was formed, and the offending parties 
ordered to leave the city in five days. 

from Havannah represent the yellow fever 
as very bad there. The decree creating General 
Concha Marquis of the Havannah and Viscount of 
Cuba had been made public. The news of insurrec- 
tion in n had caused much excitement. 

From there is the following telegraphic news 
in the New York journals: “Last Monday night 200 
Freesoilers attacked the town of Franklin, Kansas, in 
which were only — 
lasted four hours, 


and then eet it on fire, and finally retreated, 
ing off the cannon of the town. Later 

seventeen Free-soilers were killed and 
| 100 United States’ troops occupied the 
town the next day. 300 of Lane’s men have entered 


news is rmed by another despatch from 
although the accounts vary in the details. 
are stated to have made the important 
of the existence of an organised plan on the 
part of the pro-slavery men to concentrate men, arms, 
and ammunition at different points of the territory, for 
the purpose of making a sudden and general attack 
im after the adjournment of Congress, and 
expelli the Free-state settlers. It is stated that 
twelve ed r — * at dif- 
ferent pro- ala very points, su with cannon, 
rifles, and ammunition, and garrisoned principally by 
Missourians. The was made ig the fort at 


| 


pro-slavery men. ‘The fight 
four pro-slavery men and six 


Among the rifles thus ob- 

possession of were many seized at Lawrence last 
May by the pro-slavery men. Further disturbances 
were antici 


The yellow fever was on the decline at Quarantine, 
and the apprehension that it would come to New York 
had died ont. 

There were terrific storms at New Orleans from the 
10th to the 20th August. At Crot mig Aad we ae 
resort, house was swept away. Two hun 
lives are believed to have been lost and at Grand 
Cailloa Island, another watering-place, thirty more: 
altogether between two and three hundred. The 
screw-steamer Nautilus went down in the storm, and 


„The despatch from 
lege, Honduras, was 
by fire on July 15. 

Mexico, August 8, state that the 
Government are taking active measures against 
Nidaearri, and believe he would submit. New articles 


— . religious toleration are added to the 


The Panama Star and Herald publishes the follow- 
and reliable” advices from Nicaragua: 
| is a most precarious one. He 
1,200 followers—all told—while Rivas, who 
is t, is fortifying himself 
d has already 3,000 well-armed 


sympathy of the entire country, 
w Americans who still adhere to Walker, 


i 1 rushing to his standard. 
uras Guatemala — — forces to 
and drive Walker from the country; 
that as soon as the dry season 
+ ne ame = make a de- 
on Nicaragua. vas wi course, receive 
and co-operation, as Walker is now 
people of Nicaragua as an usurper.” 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

was sent to the Legislative Council on 
— 29, by the Governor, communicating the news 


d privates who would offer themselves, and 

for this service, would amount perhaps to 
8,000, and it is likely that a large proportion of —— 
would accompany The greater number of the 
mea would have wives and families, and if it were 
thought desirable, others not at present married would 


A „ “sary 


4. — to enter that state with the prospect of a fixed 
settlement. The German Legion would arrive at the 
Cape in complete military organisation, armed with 
the Enfield rifle, and with camp equipage, and would 
be located as policy and circumstances should dictate. 
Her Majesty’s Government ex a hope that so 
valuable an addition to the population and defence of 
the colony will receive temporary encouragement and 
assistance from the local | ature; and in the con- 
fident expectation that this hope will be fully realised, 
the Governor invites the co-operation and concurrence 
of the Legislative Council in any measures which may 
be found necessary to carry out this object.” Com- 
mittees of the Legislative Council and of the House 
of Assembly were nominated to take into considera- 
tion the arrangements necessary for the location of 
the new immigrants. The House of Assembly inti- 
mated its willingness to grant 40, 000“. in aid of the 
new settlement. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


The overland Indian mail brings advices from Cal- 
cutta to the 17th, and Bombay to the 29th July. The 
principal incident of general interest recorded in the 
journals, is the murder of Mr. Horsley, a young man, 
first assistant to the collector at Bellary, in the Madras 
Presidency. He was found stabbed: a servant, 
awakened by his cries, reached his room in time to see 
three men hastening away. It is supposed that the 
men were robbers, and that, disturbed in their plun- 
dering, they killed Mr. Horsley to favour the escape 
of the party. 

The cholera, which had attained to fearful propor- 
tions in some of the cities of the North-west Provinces, 
is now rapidly disappearing under more favourable 
atmospherical conditions. Among the victims to the 
disorder at Delhi is the heir apparent of the titalar 
Great Mogul, in the fortieth year of his age. He is 
said to have been a quiet, gentlemanly person, well 
known to many Europeans of the station. 
There is no news of much moment from Oude, 
but every letter or tale is suggestive of peace and 
p Cholera had been prevalent at Lucknow in 
the ranks of the 52nd Light Infantry, but there, as in 
the north-west, it was disappearing as the rain fell 
more plentifully. 
The recent agitation among the Parsees on the 
secession to Christianity of four of their body in 
Bombay, of whom three returned, and one at 
Ahmednugger, has rendered them exceedingly alert 
in regard to the proceedings of others. A Parsee 
teacher in the Elphinstone Institution was recent! 
accused by some native papers of directly incul- 
eating the doctrines of Christianity, contrary to 
express orders. Ou investigation of the charge by 
Government it was discovered to be groundless. In- 
deed, in the course of the inquiry it appeared that 
some of the native teachers were in the habit of going 
into the opposite extreme, even to the omission of pas- 
alluding, however indirectly, to the founder of 
the Christian religion. This the Government depre- 
cates, on the very intelligible ground that it ‘ operates 
unfairly as regards the pupils, 7 interfering with their 
pr in an acquaintance with the literature of Eng- 
land and other countries, simply as literature, and 
without reference to the religious opinions of the 
writers. 
Lord Canning, we hear from Caleutta, had been 
unwell, and is ordered to sea for a eruise. 
A missionary who has just returned from Ava, 
brings some pleasing intelligence from Pegu. He 
considers the population rapidly reviving. The great 
emigration which occurred during the war has ceased, 
and the stream has set in for the south. Night after 
night Burmese families make their way over the fron- 
tier, and announce to the authorities their determina- 
tion to settle. The Karens, always devoted to the 
British, are pressing in from all quarters. They are 
exceedingly well treated, and express their determi- 
nation, not in units or tens, but in thousands, to be. 
come Christians. Meanwhile, they are cultivating the 
jungle, taking contracts, setting up shops, starting 
fleets of trading boats, and generally enriching them- 
selves and us. It is their industry which has 60 
2 improved the revenue. The delight of the 
rens at finding themselves equal to the Burmese, 
and their evidence in courts of law, Is said to be most 
affecting. 

The intelligence from Hong-kong is to the 10th of 
July. “The rebels were making head in all direc- 
tions.” They had defeated the Imperial troops at 
Kwangsi; and a victory gained by them at Ching 
Kiang-foo had spread terror to the important commer- 
cial city of Soochow. Notwithstanding her internal 
troubles, China is still able to supply us with plenty of 
tea. The total export for the year ended the 19th of 
June was nearly 6,000,000 pounds in excess of the 
export of the year previous, and 20,000,000 pounds 
(or an increase of nearly a fourth of the whole export) 
over that of the year ended June, 1853. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Two girls in the island ot Funen, Denmark, 
have caught the warm blood of a criminal who was 
beheaded—and drunk it. Such ad t is held by 
some of the Denmark people to be an infallible pre- 
servative against epilepsy and apoplexy. 

Cardinal Antonelli, when informed, the other day, 
of the proceedings of the Municipal Councils of 
Bol and Ravenna voting petitions to his Holiness 
for the removal of the Austrian garrisons, and for 
giving effect to the municipal law of 1850, said, ironi- 
cally, “Ah! they have learnt, then, from the Paris 

how to write memorandums: let them go 
to the Congress to get their application granted.” 

Baron Von Scheel Plessen, exeMinister of 
Holstein, and President of the Holstein Assembly, 


has been impeached by the Holstein Diet, on the 


ground of unconstitutional acts. The trial was brought 
to a close on the 26th. The result will not be made 
public for some days. 

A letter from Vienna, in the Augsburg Gazette, 
announces the death of Staudigl the singer. He died 
in a madhouse. , 

When the electric cable, about 130 miles long, had 
been laid down from Cape Spartivento nearly to 
Galita Island, to form s link of the European and 
African line, a violent storm arose, and to save the 
lives of the people on board the Dutchman steamer, it 
was found necessary to abandon the cable. It had 
been insured for 30,000“. This is the second cable lost 
in attempting to carry out this enterprise. 

A letter, dated Stuttgart, August 22, in the 
A Gazette, states that Lindpainter died at 
Nonnenhorn, on the Lake of Constance, on the 21st 
instant. 

The earthquake which was so severely felt at 
Philipville, in Algeria, ten days since, seems to have 
been general throughout the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. Two slight shocks were felt at Genoa on the 
2ist and 22nd, and at Mahon in the Balearic Islands, 
a rather severe shock occurred on the 2ist. The sea 
at the sametime rose in an extraordinary manner, and 
caused considerable damage in the 
lowing day a second but less t shock was 
felt, the oscillation appearing to be from east to west. 

Cardinal Viale Prela, the Papal nuncio at Vienna, 
left that city for Rome on the 24th. 

A band of brigands lately entered Lepsisti, in 
Macedonia, and took away into captivity the school- 
master of the place with all his scholars; the brigands 
have demanded a ranson of 500,000 piastres. 

The Morning Post gives prominence to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “ We believe we shall be found 
correct in anticipating that the allied forces will not 
be withdrawn from Greece at present. Intelligence in 
our possession makes it certain that there is no inten- 
tion of taking a step which would be most unadvisa- 
ble in the actual condition of affairs at Athens itself 
and throughout the Greek kingdom.” 

Another caravan of pilgrims left Marseilles on 
Friday last, by the Tamise, forthe Holy Land. At 
their was the Bishop of Gradwardein. The pa- 
triarch of Antioch, who is returning to his see, took 
passage by the same steamer. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. has just sent, as a 
gift to the Emperor Alexander, a splendid copy of the 
well known religious work of Thomas à Kempis, en- 
titled “ De Imitatione Christi,” printed and bound in 
the Imperial workshops. 

The German Journal of Frankfort states, from 
Bucharest, that, on the 15th, the Consul-General of 
France gave a grand dinner to the Ministers and Con- 
suls of the foreign Powers, and that a toast was drunk 
to the union of the Principalities. 

A letter from Simferopol states that all the 
Russian troops have now evacuated the Crimea, with 
the exception of a very small garrison at Sebastopol, 
and afew gendarmes and cossacks at all the other 
points which had been occupied by the Allies. 

General Changarnier has arrived at Ostend, and is 
N * to make a stay there of several weeks. 

e Swedish Chambers have admitted the de- 
sirability of tortifying Stockholm upon a new plan, 
and of constructing a series of defensive works in the 
valley of Maeler, on the banks of the lake of that 
name, which communicates with the Baltic Sea. They 
have further voted a sum of money for the necessary 
preliminary surveys. 

The cholera has considerably diminished in Lisbon, 
and hopes are entertained that in a short time it will 
altogether disappear. The deaths are now only about 
sixteen a day. 

The Pasha of Egypt has ordered a new expe- 
dition to be organised to ascend the Nile, under the 
Comte d’Escayrac de Lauture, an experienced African 


traveller, and the author of a recent work on Sudan , 


and of other treatises on African geography. The 
expedition is to be accompanied by twelve Europeans, 
eight of whom have already been engaged, including 
three Frenchmen and three Austrians; and the chief is 
desirous of procuring the assistance of English officers 
accustomed to astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations and the management of boats. The Count 
has just left London, having been in communication 
with the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society 
on the subject of the expedition, which is intended to 
start from Cairo in October. 

The Hanover Gazette states that the Govern- 
ment has decided, that if it cannot come to an 
understanding with the Chambers it will settle its 
financial affairs by Royal ordinance. 

In reference to the report that Prince Czartoriski, 
who has lately arrived at Berlin from Paris, is nego- 
ciating with the Russian Embassy there with a view 
to return to Poland obtain the restitution of his 
property, the Estafe#le observes that the Prince is 
the only eminent member of the Polish emigration 
= has consented to accept the amnesty proffered by 
_the Czar. 


CORONATION OF THE EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia made his solemn entry into 
Moscow on the 29th ult. The day opened with rain, 
but afterwards the sun burst forth. The peals of 
bells and artillery, “a metallic hurricane,” that 
ushered in the day and lasted throughout, were 
deafening—“ shaking the walls.” The Datly News 
correspondent gives the following description :— 

THE ENTRY OF THE CZAR INTO MOSCOW. 

At a quarter past three P.M. the Imperial procession 
left the Petrovsky Palace. First came a Maitre de 
Police, with twelve mounted gensd’armes to clear the 


Emperor was his body in 
out waite, — He of — 4 the 


. The 
2 


On the fol- . 


as 
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Black Sea and of the regi 


tatives of the haute in uniform, 


the representatives of the Asiatic populations which | than 
acknowledge the — 2 R with valets, 
rg — and runners of urt. After this mixture 


of European and Oriental costumes came Masters of 
Ceremonies and others with their badges of office. After 
this train, in which European and Oriental finery were 
strangely mingled, came Alexander Nicolaievitch, on 
— „attended by the Minister of his Household, 
the Minister of War, and his aides-de-camp. The 
Princes of the blood followed, all on horseback. A long 
train of splendid carriages came next in order, contain- 


ing the Empress, the Empress Mother, the Grand 


Duchesses, and the Princess of Oldenburg, followed b 
their ladies of honour. Squadrons of Cuirassiers ol fountains 
the procession. de th 


e 
At four P.M. meee a salvo of seventy-one 
announced that the 8 was entering i * th 


capital. The Military Governor-Gen of Moscow 
received his Majesty at the entrance of the ci 17 at the 
head of his . The magistrates and the burghers 
received his — at the entrance of the quarter 
called Zemlenoi Gorod. The marshal and the nobility 
of the Government of Moscow received him at the en- 
trance of the quarter called Bieloi-Gorod. The Civil 
Governor and the civil authorities of the city were 
stationed to receive him at the gate of the Resurrection. 
Here a brief halt took place, during which the Emperor, 
the resses, and Princes and Princesses of the 
Lady of Iberia. This ceremony over, the procession 
blood, dismounted and knelt before the image of Our 
again moved onward; was received at the gate of the 
Saviour by the Commandant of Moscow an : 
and in front of the Cathedral of the Assumption by the 
Directing Senate. All along the route of the pro- 
cession the houses were decorated, and the clergy 
stationed at the gates of their respective churches wit 
their images and crosses, The acclamations of the as- 
sembled multitudes were enthusiastic, and distinctly 
heard above the din and clangour of the bells. 

The Emperor, the Empresses, the Princes, and the 
Princesses, descended from their horses and carriages in 
front of the Cathedral of the Assumption, at the stair 
which is called Krasnoé Kryltzo. Intelligence of this 
event was forthwith thundered forth by a salvo of 
eigh -five . The portion of the Imperial cortége 
whic ed their Majesties kept on their way round 
the edral, and such as had the entrée entered it by 
the north 2 The officers of the Court completed the 
circle of building, and stationed themselves in front 
of the south gate, to await the coming out of their Ma- 
jesties. e Holy Synod and the functionaries of the 
cathedral met their Majesties at the parvis, and E 
ceded them into the church, chanting the second canticle 
for Palm-week. After kissing the i and relics, 
their Majesties proceeded to the Cath of the Arch- 
angel Michael and the Annunciation, in both of which 


the ceremony of kissing the i and relics was gone 
through. the Oathedrel of Bt. Michael they also 
prostrated themselves before the tombs of his Majesty’s 


ancestors. 

On quitting the cathedralstheir Majesties, acoompanied 
by the Court, walked to the Palace of the Kremlin. At 
its gate they were received by the Court cl with the 
croas and holy water. The Archbishop of Moscow here 

resented the Emperor with bread and salt; and imme- 
Matel afterwards a salvo of 101 announced at five 
P. u. that the Imperial family entered the palace of 
their ancestors. 


From the interesting letters of the same writer we 
give a few pictures of Russian life, customs, and 
scenery :— 

BLESSING THE *‘ WATER’? AND THE ALS.“ 


The first was solemnised at Peterhoff, in the presence 
of the Emperor, on a small piece of ornamental water 
consec for the p . The Greek prelates and 
priests walked in 9 in their most gor- 
geous vestments, followed by the Imperial family, also 
walking, and when they came to the waterside the Cross 
was plunged in, the choristers e solemn chant 
as the officiating prelate perf The dis- 
tance 2 * prevented the * of — 
strangers, but I recognised some aces amongs 
the crowd. The second, The 1 — of the apples, 
a ceremony which forms an indis my - 
nary to the mastication of that refreshing 38 

lace yesterday in every church throughout St. Peters- 
Core but with peculiar pomp in the Kazan Cathedral, by 
‘the metropolitan and officiating . cos- 
tumes were most gorgeous, and the bishop, who was 
robed in the mi of the church, was one blase of gold 

ceremonies, which seemed exceed- 


ang 

Tabernacle, and the 
octrinal data of Eastern Christianity. The 
congregation, amongst whom there were no classification 
and who stood the w 155 of service, osu an 
varied a ce and character. Russian ces, an 
D. 
with mujik, an seem 
with 2 of the occasion ; while the Russian 
countess in the most fashionable Parisian toilette, did 
not feel her dignity ruffled by the vicinity of the poor 
Livonian or Finland woman, whose quaint national 
costume gave wonderful variety to the scene. In the 
churches there are no carefully stuffed pews or 
separation of ranks—all pray together, and perform their 
genuflexions, which are e gly numerous, in the 
same earnest and profoundly devout manner, | 

THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS AT sr. PETERSBURG. 


Alexander II. is a slight, well-made man, above the 
middle size, but nothing r Jove-like pro- 
portions of the late Emperor. His is quite German, 
with a mild, almost saddening, 2 but full of 
thoughtfulness and in e. Majesty's close 
a ion to business, which is well known, may affect 

looks, but certainly he has by no means the appear- 
ance of robust health. He drove up to the palace in an 
open carriage without the slightest parade, and received 
into his own hand the petitions of a number of poor 
women who were permitted thus to approach the foun- 
tain head of authority. This custom, which puts one in 
mind of the Arabian Nights, is only followed in certain 
cases, as it must be obvious that, if general, it would 
occupy the entire time of the Emperor. As his Majesty 
received them there was not the slightest appearance of 
hauteur on his part, nor of undue ility on that of 


t of Guards, e represen- | 
2284 un 


I have seen municipal dignitaries do 
to the throne. 


oung archdukes are all fine — little fellows, give 
th ion, and look — 
one 


m cascades on the other side, through whose long 
vista of diamond spray they could see the gulf of Fin- 
land, fit terminus to the prospective, as seen from Peter- 
hoff Palace, 

A RUSSIAN RAILWAY STATION. 


When I entered the railway station at the top of the 
Nevskoi, yesterday m , L was reminded of London“ 
bridge on the E m , with this difference, that 
instead of sporting men, jockeys, and the metropolitan 
— folks, I found myself surrounded and almost 
overwhelmed by princes and mujiks, Circassians and 
r me Greeks and ugly Tartars, ladies 
in Parisian toilettes, and their bonnes in the 
national caftan and coronet, Jews and Slovacks, 
Poles and ag — priests and Levites; in short, 
every variety of costume, colour, and odour that dis- 
tinguish the varied races 2 the great Rus- 
sian nation. To do them justice, they were not half 
so unruly as the crowd to which I have just now com- 
pared them, but they were legion, and their luggage— 
such | !—-which had to be passed through a 
window and weighed, and which seemed as if it would 
have required the Leviathan steam-ship to supply the 
requisite accommodation. Nineteen, twenty-five, even 
fifty pechogen, were no unusual amount for a single pas- 
senger; and then some of them as big as a 3 
head were hoisted up by sheer force of mujik muscle, 
and deposited composedly on the heads of those who by 
long 8 ling had secured an inside place for them- 
selves and their portmanteaus next the receiving win- 
dow. It wasa case; the officer was ered, 
but a few istic words in his ear, and a correspondin 
of his hand, had a wonderfu 
him to select 


cabalistic sign in the 


to enter everywhere and before ev 
had all the seats, not only for themselves, 
their smaller luggage, their I 
and railway wrappers. 
THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 
The first-class carriages 


greyhounds, parrots, 


— 2 15 the littl the end f h 
ate out on the little gallery at the end for a mouth- 
ful of fresh air, very muah ace 
the almost interminable journey. [The travelling is at the 
rate of about twenty miles an hour.] We had as our 
fellow- ngers Russian generals en route for the ro- 
view, Russian countesses ditto for the balls, and Russian 
and German doctors speculating on the probable effects 
11 sam dinners. In one 8 * va n” sata 
rince, some juvenile m rhapa, 
nificently attired in his national — tastefully har 
monised with the uniform of the Russian army. He 
was a remarkably fine-looking man, and seemed as 
happy and contented as if n had ever occurred to 
cause a difference of opinion him and the 
Georgian Viceroy. He was on the best terms with the 
R officers, and chatted and smoked with them all 
day long. 
FROM Sr. PETERSBURG TO MOSCOW. 
The coun 2 which we passed was as uninte- 
ly be For the first one 


country became tinted with the ous of the ow 
or the golden hues of the corn-field. Now and then 
the fantastic spires of a Greek monastery out the 
horizon, and comfortable farm-houses gave reassuring 
indication of human habitation. Then we had little 
rivers to cross, over well-constructed bridges; and 
one of greater pretensions, called, I think, the Nidska 
(I do not myself to the orthography), covered 
with a flo of curiously constructed barges bringing 
down corn from the 8 for the consumption of the 
n light showers, even down 

now and then a flash 


rn — ie 
vodka. Tou ma u opportunity was 
not neglected, =f every station the * — eagi 


the most motley groups imaginable, while the 
waiters were em at once by the pressure o 
their duties and the scarcity of change. Indeed, I 
cannot call to my mind a single instance in which these 
truly conscientious men being entrusted with a three- 
rouble note were enabled to pet back to the passe 

AT Eee. it to him 1 the departure of the 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
I believe that in consequence of his identity of name 
with his uncle, and the way in which he has been mixed 
up with recen 1 he is looked upon in 
ngland as a very terrible fellow, in appearance 
manners; but nothing can be further from the reality. 
He is a tall, slight, well-made young man, with 
features and a pleasant expression, and seems to be on 
the best terms with himself and every one about 
him. He is, in short, the last man in the world whom 


from his appearance 1 should reckon dangerous or 
disagreeable. Besides this he has a considerable ro- 


ponerse re 3 Wee 
like aff-hend way, wi sant much — 4 compos | 


a year. 
job, as well he may be, had latel 
of the job, Nen 


4E 


, which are constructed on the 
Americen plan, are comfortable and even elegant, and 
walking up and down, and occasionally 


es the weariness of 


good the memorial to 


Duke, 


oa considerable am 
and that the resignation was not ao 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, 

Passing under the Sacred Gate,“ like a good Chris- 
tian, hat in hand, I in a moment atood at the very grille 
of the Church of the Assumption, in which the great 
ceremonial is to take place. It been closed some 
days to the public, but a good-natured deacon toak 
pity on my ourioaity, and poeta invites me into 

e interior. What a scene of barbaric magnificence, 
historic reminiscence, and political tiveness. 
Passing through a darkened vestibule I eu y felt 
myself almost dazzled by a perfect blase of gold 


and colour. ty co l gps 
with frescoes and mosaica, in hea frames, an 
the great central pi cupolas 


it 


—. L 
imposing appearance, and the — — 


which the comparative gloom en ou to 
es in. the 


bold 
eno to defend these elaborate decorations, but 
111 of a sentiment, a power, and a policy, | 
looked upon in that light, must always be objects 
deep interest to the spectator. Greek were 
chanting their vespers in one corner, 
rr 
upon which the Emperor is to kneel while the metro- 
litan places the crown upon his head. E 
was resplendent with oot, aad velvet, and 
was all I was 


odate more than about 600 


The writer was disappointed at the first sig 
“the holy ny but was charmed with his visit to the 
Kremlin and its neighbourhood, In the labyrinth of 
“their Eastern Petticoat-lane,” he was “almost de- 
voured by the worthy denizens.” He saw the great 
bell, but it was not in sounding order. 

Private accounts from St. Pe 
great as was the attention that was 
shal Marmont, who represented C 
coronation of the Emperor, 


nothi 
enjoye 
Im 


the French. In another private letter 
between the effect produced in St, Petersburg society 
by the two representatives of Great Britain and France 
is sketched in colours of glaring contrast. 
tion of the it is said, is directed to Lord Gran 
as much as to 


letter published by us last week, nor has any official 
explanation been given by the French Government. 
But the Paris correspondent of the Times writes, on 


cruelties inflicted on the French political ines 
at Cayenne. The decree of an amnesty, w fol- 
lowed the birth of the Imperial Prince, was followed 
by several applications for pardon; while waiting for 
replies to these applications the prisoners who signed 
Louis Blanc refused to work; 
but as yet no decision has been taken regarding them 

— of the persons who sign the letter he gives, and 
who were 


by a mized had 
) viously undergone punishments fo athlon teas — 


Hy 


(Serr. 3, 1866, 
HOW THE PRESIDENT IS ELECTED. 


— —ů 


A few words to explain the legal forms of the 
election of the President may not be out of place. It 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


—— — 


sentenced by ordinary criminal tribunals. Pelletier, | After quoting several other penal provisions from the | 
Cay liey-slaves ; | Territorial Code, —— 2 the pe of 2 

repris de justice, | sentatives for suggesting proviso of refusing mili- 
Punished for offences against the | tary sid for the execution of such laws, Mr, Seward 
oruelties alleged to have been practised upon the pri continued“ Mr. President, although the fact is clear 


N is not done by direct election, but through an electoral 
#oners, the chains, with a cannon-ball attached, which | that the pretended laws in Kansas can only be exe- | college, to which each State of the Union sends dele- 
were compelled to drag, 


tthe the ings at th euted by armed force, and therefore are obnoxious to t In the first k of Novembe 8 
ad the blows and brutal lao tare — sme 3 gates. inthe first week of Nov r every State 


| a presumption that they are founded in injustice; and, 1 ſor this bod it h 0 
allowed to inflict upon them, these are formally and com- although those laws, upon searching examination, are 9 eee eee eee 


pletely denied. It is positively stated that the sole | found to. be subversive of the Constitution, and in | electors, as every State, small or large, has two repre- 
pn, go —— — — 1 — 1 for mis- conflict with all the sentiments of hamanity, the whole | sentatives in — — af the Union. It is 3 
or of some other portion of their — * thet in case of the House of Representatives has nevertheless | that the original intention of the framers of the 
mo one instance has corporal punishment been applied, pot Jet been stated. And how have these atrocious | Constitution was that this electoral college should 
-except in the case of the criminals confined on the Isle | lawe been executed in Kansas? The marshal of the | choose the President at its own discretion; but, 
‘Royale, These are not political prisoners, but territory, an officer dependent on the: President of the | practically, it soon lost the power, and now the 
from the French bagnes, and constitute guite a dif- | United States, has eon * * militia, | members are merely delegates from the predomi- 
hotgot senson of tho gear) there were, bai two athe | armed band of confessed “propagandists of clavery nantz. B its dans, tor the Prendencp Mea Wen 
wo dea it ice- 
out of 181 convicts. this can hardly be considered — . ry | nominated its candidate for the presidency and vice 


— 


Congress, with two more, called seratorial 


indicate overpowering toil or a very unhealthy con- 
-dition, in 2 which is 80 2 insalubrious. 
Two of the persons who signed the letter to M. Blanc, 
Labrousse and Frison, have been pardoned. 

M. Blanc replies to these statements in a letter to 
the Times, and thus sums up the conclusions to be 
drawn from them: 


1. That those deported to Cayenne were sentenced by 
either courts-martial or mi commissions, which a 
‘country like England cannot possibly consider as amount- 
ing to a lawful judgment. 

2. That out of the thirty-eight who signed the letter 
as many as thirty-one were punished for no offence 
against the laws, the others being only seven. 

3. That, ‘supposing the seven to what they are 
‘represented, \which may be questioned till more ample 
information be got, the consequence is that in French 
Guiana the political prisoners are confounded with 
liberated galley-slaves and repris de justice, and sub- 
jected to the same punishment. 

4. That M. Peret, ex-Mayor of Beziers, was trans- 
rag Guiana ak a matter of favour! For what crime? 

is is prudently pa over in silence. 

5. That his death by drowning occurred, as stated by 
myself, in an attempt to escape, which shows that 
those unfortunate people are ready to incur a most 
tterrible death in their anxiety to fly from a life still more 
terrible 0 


6. That in the course of June two political prisoners 
out of 181 were carried off, although the last survivors 
‘may naturally be considered very rob having been 
able to stand till now the murderous influence of a 
eclimate known to be pestilential. 


M. Blanc, in conclusion, asks if it be true that the 
-eystem of secret transportation is still going on, that 
not long ago a workman in Paris disappeared on a 
sudden, without his family being aware of what had 
become of him, and that, upon inquiries, it was found 
the man had been sent to Cayenne? 


THE KANSAS QUESTION. 

In the United States Senate on Aug. 7, Mr. Senator 
Seward spoke at great length against the Army Ap- 
propriation bill, on the ground that without the pro- 
posed proviso the troops would be used to pat down 
all freedom in Kansas. He quoted a clause from the 
Territorial Code of Kansas (passed by the pro- 
slavery legislature which assembled there) de- 
mouncing as guilty of felony, punishable by imprison- 
ment with hard labour for five years, any person 

ho should publish “ary statements, arguments, 
opinion, sentiment, doctrine, advice, or inuendo, cal- 
‘colated to produce a disorderly, dangerous, or re- 
bellious disaffection among the slaves in this territory, 
or to induce such slaves to escape from the 
service of their masters, or to resist their 
authority.” Mr. Seward went on to say: “I have not 
hesitated in the spirit of a free man, and so far as I 
can claim such characters, under the responsibilities of 
a statesman and a Christian, to scatter broadcast over 
the land, and even throughout the territory of Kansas 
iteelf, statements, opinions, and sentiments, which, 
though designed for a purpose different from that 
mentioned in this edict, I doubt not would, by pre- 
Judiced judicial construction, be held to fall within its 
inhibition. Whatever other senators may choose to 
do, I shall not direct the President of the United States 
to employ a standing army in destroying the 
fruits of freedom which spring from sceds I have 
conscientiously sown with my own free hand. This 
statute, Sir, if you so insist on calling it, subverts 
the liberty of the press and the liberty of speech.” 
Mr. Seward then read passages from the Territorial 
Code, denying the 4 of habeas corpus to negroes, 
and s ying the kind of chains and fetters to ac- 
- company the hard labour” specified in former sec- 
tions. The speaker continued: “I have devoted, 
heretofore, no unimportant part of my life to mitigating 
the severity of penal codes. The Senate of the United 
‘States now informs me that if I desire the privilege of 
voting for this bill, which is designed to maintain the 
army of the United States in its integrity, I must con- 
gent to send that army into the territory of Kansas, to 
fasten chains of iron six feet long, with balls of iron 
four inches in diameter, with strong locks, upon 
the limbs of offenders guilty of speaking, printing, 
and publishing principles and opinions subversive 
of the system of slavery. Sir, I have no excessive ten- 
derness in regard to taking life or liberty as a forfeiture 
to the majesty of the laws, for the invasion of the peace 
and safety of society. 
I regard chainsand balls, and all such implements and 
instruments of slavery, with a detestation so profound, 
that I would sooner take the chains upon my own 


frame, and wear them through what may remain of 


my own pilgrim here, than impose them, even 
N wll ee deserved, upon the limbs of my 
fellow- men. I cannot consent to go backward, and 
restore barbarism to the penal code of the United 
States, even for the sake of an appropriation to main- 
tain the army of the United States for a single year. 


Yet I do say, nevertheless, that 


and this so-called militia, 
but really unconstitutional regular force, has been 
converted into a posse comitatus to execute these 
atrocious statutes by intimidation, or by force, as the 
nature of the resistance encountered seemed to re- 
uire. This has been the form of executive action. 
hat has been the conduct of the judicial depart- 
ment? Courts of the United States have permitted 
grand juries to find, and have maintained, indict- 
ments unknown to the laws of the United States, 
to the common law, and to the laws of all civi- 
lised countries — an indictment of a tavern as a 
nuisance, because the political opinions of its lodgers 
were obnoxious; an indictment of a bridge over a 
river as a nuisance, because those who passed over it 
were of opinion that the establishment of slavery in 
the territory was injurious to its prosperity; indict- 
ments even of printing presses as nuisances, because 
the political opinions which they promulgated were 
favourable to the establishment of à free-state 
government. Either with a warrant from the courts, 
or without a warrant, but with their connivance, bands 
of soldiers, with arms belonging to the United States, 
and enrolled under its flag, and directed under its mer - 
shal, combining with other bands of armed invaders 
from without the territory, and without even the pre- 
tence of a trial, much less of a judgment, have abated 
the alleged nuisance of a tavern by levelling it to 
the ground, and the pretended nuisances of the 
free presses by casting type and presses and com- 
positors’ desks into the Kansas River. Moreover when 
the citizens whose obedience to these laws was de- 
manded, sought relief in the only constitutional wa 
which remained open to them, by establishing con- 
ditionally, and subject to the assent of Congress, to be 
afterwards obtained, a state government, provisional 
executive officers, and a povisional legislature, in- 
dictments for constructive treason were found in 
the same courts by packed grand juries, against 
these provisional executive officers, and a de- 
tachment of the army of the United States 
entered the legislative halls, and expelled the repre- 
sentatives of the people from their seats.” Mr. Seward 
concluded as follows: “Sir, I could never forgive 
myself hereafter, when reviewing the course of my 
public life, if I had assented to inflict upon even the 
present settlers of Kansas, few and poor, and scattered 
through its forests and prairies, as they are, what I 
deem the mischiefs and evils as a system of com- 
pulsory labour, excluding, as we know by experience 
that it always does, the intelligent labour of free men. 
Policy forbids me to doit. Justice forbids me to do 
it. umanity- forbids me to do it; and the con- 
stitution of my country—wisest of all constitutions— 
most equal of all constitutions—most humane of all 
constitutions which the inventive genius of man has 
ever framed—forbids me to do it. Sir, eleven days 
hence Congress will adjourn, and it will come back 
again 108 days after that time. No serious disaster, 
nor even any great public inconvenience, can happen 
within that period, Congress will be here in ample time 
to provide, if it shall be necessary for the public safety, 
for expelling great Britain from Central America, for 
conquering Cuba, and for bringing into subordina- 
tion any insurrectionary Indian tribes. Everybody 
will know that every dollar we owe to contractors, 
purveyors, merchants, makers of gunpowder or mus- 
kets, or founders of cannon, as well as every dollar 
we owe to soldiers or officers, for pay or for ra- 
tions, is guarantced by the national faith, and on 
thut faith money can raised without any consi- 
derable discount. And now, what other inconveni- 
ences are to result from a failure to pass the Army 
bill? Weare told that law and pn will be lost, and 
anarchy will prevail in the territory ‘of Kansas, if the 
army be not employed there to keep.the peace, and 
execute the territorial laws. Look, I pray you, 
through this report of the investigating committee, 
drawn out to the length of twelve hundted pages, 
filled with details of invasions, robberies, mobs, 
murders, and con tions, and tell me what anarchy 
could happen, in the absence of martial law, worse 
than the anarchy which has marked its establishment 
in the territory? Answer me still further, what mea- 
sure of anarchy could reconcile, or ought to recon- 
cile, American citizens to a surrender of constitu- 
tional liberty in any pert of the republic? Answer 
me further, what is that measure of tranquillity and 
quiet that a republican people ought to seek, or can 
wisely enjoy? It is not the dead quiet, the stagnant 
tranquillity of cowardly submission to usurpation and 
despotism, but it is just so much of peace, quiet, and 
tranquillity as is consistent with the preservation of 
constitutional liberty. It would be a hard alternative, 
but if the Senate should insist on forcing on me, or on 
the people! represent, the choice between peace under 
despotism or turbulence with freedom, then I must 
say, promptly and fearlessly, give me so much of safety 
as Lean have, and yet remain a free man, and keep a 


quiet and all safet 
15 2 that ſor those who are 


presidency at a general convention, as Mr. Buchauan 
and Mr. Breckenbridge were put up at Cincin- 
nati, No senator, representative, or person holding 
any office of trust under the Government can be a 
member of the electoral college. Any one voter in 
the State votes for all the names on his party list 
who are pledged to Fremont or Buchanan as the 
case may be. The decision on this election is, in 
fact, the decision of that of the President if any 
candidate gains the absolute majority of the 
electoral “tickets” of the different States. In the 
meeting of this college, the members vote for a 
President and Vice-President separately, and the 
list specifying each vote is signed, sealed, and sent 
to Washington, to be opened in the presence of both 
Houses by the President of the Senate. The candi- 
dates having the msjority are declared President 
and Vice-President for four years, If no one name 
has a majority—which, when there are three or 
more candidates, may happen—the House of Repre- 
sentatives elects from among those who have the 
highest number; but in this case it votes by States, 
that is, each State has only one vote for President, 
though it may, like New York, have more than thirty 
members in the Chamber. The Vice-President (who 
is also Speaker of the Senate) may be elected first, 
if he is not fixed on by the majority of the college, 
and this provides for the difficulty that would arise 
from Congress not being able to agree on the ap- 
pointment of President before the 4th March; the 
Vice-President once elected, and the decision of the 
House protracted too long, whoever is Vice-Presi- 


dent on that date becomes ex officio the chief magis- 


trate of the Federation. Thus, if the election is not 


decided by the majority of the electoral college, and 


Mr. Breckenbridge is made Vice-President when it 
goes to the House,” if the chamber cannot agree by 
the 4th March, that gentleman will gain the chief 
office, though he is candidate only for the second. 
But all the real work of the election, the “ campaign,”’ 
is done outside these legal forms, and various and 
astonishing are the means by which“ the masses” are 
moved.— Washington Correspondent of the Times. 


THE SERPENTS’ ISLAND MYSTERY. 


The Times Constantinople correspondent throws 
some light on this ill-understcod question. The first 
news of the occupation of the island by the Russians 
was very vague. The Porte received an intimation 
from the officer commanding the Turkish party of fifty 


men sent to the island to restore the lighthouse, that a 


Russian detachment had landed on the island. Neither 
the number of the Russian detachment, the manner 
of their arrival, nor the explanation made by them, 
was given in the first instance.. In order to as- 
certein all the details, which was necessary 
in order to judge of the nature of the Russian 
occupation, Lord Lyons despatched Her Ma- 
jesty's ship Gladiator, Captain Hillyar, to the spot, 
while the Turkish Government sent a Commissioner 
there for the same object. The news which they 
brought back was, that a lieutenant and seven Russian 
marines came to the island, professedly for the pur- 
pose of restoring the lighthouse. The Turkish officer 
in command did not oppose the landing of the Rus- 
sians, though he had a stronger force, because he 


very properly abstained from acting without instruc- \ 
aving effected a landing, the Russian lieu- 


tions. 
tenant and seven marines remained in possession. 
Under the instructions forwarded, too, by our own 
Government to the Admiral in command, Captain 
Hillyar, of the Gladiator, was sent to offer a passage 
to the Russian Lieutenant and his detachment for 
Odessa; but under an excuse, the Lieutenant de- 
clined the offer; and Captain Hillyar, following the 
instructions with which he had been provided 
for such a contingency, ed to Odessa to 
seek an explanation from the Governor, and to 
point out to that functionary the expediency of 
removing the Lieutenant. The Governor declared 
that he must wait for instructions from head-quarters. 
The Governor telegraphed for orders, and received for 
answer, it is stated, that the detachment could not be 
removed from Serpents’ Island until the question of 
Serpents’ Island should have been settled by “the 
Conference at Paris.” Seep 

With this unsatisfactory reply Captain Hillyar 
returned to Serpents’ Island, oer intending to 
remove the inert Lieutenant and the detachment 
of marines. But here he found an unexpected 
obstacle. The Lieutenant, it appears, did not feel 
well enough to undertake the voyage, and the plea 
of indisposition induced Captain Hillyar to suffer 
his — The arrival of the Englisb, however, 
proved to be by no means useless. A Russian steamer 
arrived with a Councillor of State and a staff for the 
re-establishment of the lighthouse; but, on the advice 
of Captain Hillyar, they were politely informed that 
there was no necessity for their landing, 


The Russians consider the Serpents’ Island as part 
of the territory of Bessarabia to be annexed to Mol- 
davia, and they will not give up their pretensions to 
this part until the whole frontier q 
and the matter finally arranged by the Conference of 
Paris, which is to meet after the labours of the Com- 
mission in the Principalities have been brought to a 
close. According to the letter of the treaty the 
Russians are not obliged to give up, before the whole 
frontier question is settled, any part of the Bessarabian 
territory which they actually possess, 


DEFENCE OF M. MAZZINI. 
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defends Mazzini at great len nst the 
frequently brought against him, among 8 rs 
by the Tunes itself, of being a believer in tic 
doctrines. He shows, on contrary, that Massini 
has ever been opposed to Socialism, and has written 
treatises pointing out its mischievous tendency. Some 
articles on the subject from his pen — in the 
“ People’s Journal,” in 1846 and 1847, in these, says 
the writer, “ He pointed out the mischievous pe sate 
of Socialism before it had been productive of mischi 
and before the English press or Euro 
opinion had condemned it. He foretold that the effect 
it would have in France would only be to excite, in 
opposition to the egotism and corruption of the bour- 
geoise, which had been fostered under the constitutional 
government of Louis Philippe, a rival egotism of the 
working class, by concentreting their attention upon 
their physical condition; and that through these op 
sition egotisms and the general corruptionand worship 
of material interests, liberty would fall. He foretald 
that disappointed as the lower orders inevitably would 
be in their golden hopes of a speedy alleviation of their 
sufferings under the Republic, and taught to regard the 
form of government only with reference to this alle- 
viation, they would be ready to accept a despotism 
from the first ambitions man who might be cunning 
enough to persuade them that, by placing him on the 
throne, they would improve their condition; ‘for,’ 
said Mazzini, ‘from the egotist to the slave there is 
but one step, easily managed with a little tact.“ In 
corroboration that neither Mazsini nor % of the 
Italian patriots are tinged with this doctrine, he points 
to the fact that it has no hold on the Italian Repub- 
licans, as it has, unfortunately, on those of France. 


— -. 
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MISS NIGHTINGALE, 


The workmen in a large manufactory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, sent an address to 
Miss Nightingale, a few days since, congratulating 
her upon her safe return to her home and friends. 
Mise Nightingale has returned the following reply :— 

August 23. 

My dear Friends,—I wish it were in my power to tell 
you what was in my heart when I received your letter ; 
your welcome home, — 1 with what has been 

ing while I have been a t, have touched me more 
— 4 can tell in words. My dear friends, the thi 
that are deepest in our hearts are perhaps what it is most 
difficult to us to express. 
She hath done what she could.“ Those words I in- 
scribed on the tomb of one of my best helpers, whom I 
left in the graveyard at Scutari. It has been my en- 
deavour, in the sight of God, to do as she has done. 
will not speak of reward, when permitted to do our 
country's work. It is what we live for. But I may 
say to receive sympathy from affectionate hearts 
like yours is the greatest support, the greatest gratifica- 
tion, that it is Ar for me to receive from man. I 
thank you all, the 1,800, with grateful, tender affection . 
and I should have written before to do 80, were not the’ 
business, which my return has not ended, almost more 
than I can manage. 

Pray believe me, my dear frien 
Yours faithfully and gratefully, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

“ Mrs. and Miss Smith, from Scutari to Derbyshire.” 
These (says the Dai News) were the fellow-passengers 
of voyagers from the East who little knew that Florence 
Nightingale was at their elbow, under cover of the name 


of the good aunt who accompanied her. The simple 


incognito answered perfeetly; and the long absent 


daughter entered her father’s house as quietly as she 
left it. What a meeting with parents and sister! 
What a waking next morning, in the old coun 
home! Florence Nightingale is not ill; but she 
fatigued. She needs a long and complete rest. Let 
ber have it. Let no one intrude upon her with praise 
or projects, or under pretence of any sort what- 
ever. If her present needs are duly considered, there 
is plenty of time ahead. If allowed the requisite re- 
now, the world may have yet balf a lifetime of 
— ae usefulness. 


INAUGURATION OF THE WELLINGTON 
STATUE AT MANCHESTER. 


The statue of the late Duke of Wellington, erected 
‘in front of the Royal Infirmary, at Manchester, was 
inaugurated on Saturday. The area in front of the 
infirmary, which a few years ago was mainly occupied 
by a sheet of water, has now been converted into a 
spacious ed promenade, with fountains rising from 
two basins of water, so placed as to leave a place be- 
tween them for a central statue, while the statues of 
Peel and Wellin ey sites of about equal mag- 
nitude to the right and left of the fountains. It is 
intended that the central space shall some day be 
occupied by a statue of the Queen. The statue of 
Wellington is a full-length bronze figure, thirteen feet 
high, designed by Mr. Noble, the sculptor, standing 
upon a square granite pedestal, nineteen feet high, 
with subordinate — at each of the four angles 
one representing Valour, and the others Wisdom, 
Victory, and Peace. The figure represents the noble 
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duke in the character of a gee, — 
na 

cour of people. The 
may 

Town Hall tothe Infirmary, accompanied b 
of Manchester and the principal subsori te the 
statue, which has cost about 7. 000l. Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Harry Smith and his staff were also presen 
with troops of the 7th 2 Guards and 25th 
Infantry, to aid the police in g the lines. The 


authorities having taken their places on a 
provided for the occasion, an address was 


oud cheering, the band playing 
Anthem, and the fountains beginning to 
neously. Addresses were afterwards delivered by the 
Bishop of Manchester and Sir H, Smith, and the 

ceedings terminated. 


Postacript. 


Wednesday, Sept. 8. 
M. MANIN AND THE HUNDRED GUN SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 

The following letter from M. Manin appears in 
this morning’s papers: One of the most influential of 
Italian journals, the Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin, has 
put forward the excellent proposal of opening a 
national subscription for the purpose of giving a 
hundred cannon to the fortress of Alessandria. 
These guns would be for use against Austria in the 
next war which we hope is imminent. . . . This mani- 
festation cannot fail to receive a national impress 


from the co-operation of non-Piedmontese Italians. 
Those who inhabit the provinces, and who feel 
directly or indirectly the yoke of the foreigner, will 
not fail to send their contingent in money, but they 
could not, without imprudence, suffer names to 
transpire. The knowledge that v ce of some 
kind may — on oe 4 — 1 on their 
property, by Governments eruel an dious, 
may, perhaps, deter a few 3888 But 
there will be remaining for whom such 
considerations will powerless to restrain the 
impulse of their patriotic devotion. This is why 
I think that in every city or town where a 

lerable number of Italian emigrants may be 

siding, it would be desirable if some place could 
indicated for receiving subscriptions to this great 
national manifestation. Contributions also might be 
ceived there from such foreigners as may wish to give 


—— 


t- 
re- 
de 


by their signatures this most precious testimonial of 
their sympathy. With the consent of the director of 
the Gazzetta del I take the initiative for Paris, 


At my residence, No. 70, Rue Manche, Italian emi- 
grants will find especial sheets for their 
subscriptions, and a separate register 
foreigners. I hope to see this example followed in 
other towns. The office of the Daily News has already 
iption at London. 
Italy will hold the act in grateful remembranes. 
To remove all doubt and all inaccurate rumours that 
1. — r ber be 2 
well to explain clearly the object and significancy 
the subscription. It is not a ä — of party, 
it is not an act approving the policy of this or that 
Government; it is purely and simply a national mani- 
festation. Whoever has at heart that Italy should 
be freed from foreign dominion, can and ought to 
subscribe, however different his opinions may be on 
the other points of the Italien question. In a word, 
the subscriptions of the Italians mean: ‘We wish 
Austria to retire;’ and those of foreigners We iden- 
tify ourselves wish this wish.’ It means nothing more 
and nothing less.“ 


We are officially authorised to declare that 8 report 
which has been circulated by some of the daily jour- 
nals of this and other countries, to the effect thet the 
Portuguese Government had applied to the British Go- 
vernment for a squadron on the occasion of the recent 
ee one at Lisbon, is totally destitute of foundation. 

“The ministerial party in Piedmont,” says the 
Courrier des Alpes,“ is employing all the means at 
its disposal to animate the national subscription for 
the 100 cannons. But the Mazzini party has com- 
menced a dangerous rivalry: the Italia e Popolo of 
Genoa, an 17 of Mazzini, opens another national 
subscription for the purchase of ten thousand muskets 
destined to reward and to support the efforts of the 
first Italian province which rises against the common 
enemy.” 

As matters look at present (says the Genoa corre- 
spondent of the Daily News) war seems inevitable 
next spring. Austria shows an inclination to sell by 
auction the property of the emigrants after the 31st 
December next, and Piedmont does not mean to brook 
this violation of the Milan treaty of peace, which re- 
cognises the Lombard emigrants as the subjects of his 
Majesty Victor Emanuel. 

letter from Naples in the Corriere Mercantile 
of Genoa states that a Muratist proclamation is bein 
spread all over the country with great secresy an 
activity. 

Mazzini has published in the journal L’Jtalia e 
Popolo an address to all Italian military men. He 
reproaches them for submitting to the all-dominant 
power of a few Swiss regiments in the Two Sicilies 
and at Rome, as also to that of the Austrians in the 
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services were ren in the 0 w 
1818 he proceeded along with Sir W. R. In 
the Driver he proceeded, for the purpose of 


Duchies and in Lombardy. He holds up to them the 
example set by France and England, and asks them 
whether a hundred thousand Frenchmen or Raglish- 
men armed for the honour of the country would 
permit some ten or a dozen thousand Swiss to hold 
them down. 


A letter trom Warsaw states that an old Polish 


t, | emigrant, Count Stanislas Ostrowski, belon to 


one of the first families in the ki 
and who during his residence at P up 


filled the 
blic 


of 
to the revo- 


the Ministry of 


have been received from Admiral 


conferred the degree of es as ee doe eir, 
— of “ Romanism—Lectures 2 Times,” 

postolical Succession, as taught Tractarians 
and Romaniste,” “ The Christian Rule of 1 
and other contributions to religious literatare. . 
Weir has been weil known in Leadon for several 


The RBegistrar-General’s weekly Return for the 
metropolis shows a continued improvement in the 


public health, In the three previous weeks the deaths 
registered in London were ieee. 1,250, and 1,123; 
present rate of mor- 


produced by epidemic cholera in 
admitted into the comparison. 
diarrhoea, which in three preceding weeks 
211,253, and 214, declined last week te 190. 
disease was fatal last week to 141 children who 
less than a year old, The cases referred to 
which previously numbered more than 20, were 
onl ~~ and 8 wir eer to — 
eanery estminster appears 
Lord Palmerston as much trouble as 
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pon as the stepping-stone to 
bench, and is always, therefore, an 
ambition, It is said that Lord 
urged to give it to Mr. Trench, 
who, a few weeks since, was 
bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol, 
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There are some fresh rumours of the 
t in Ireland, which in several 

tubers. The stalks are almost every- 
where affected. 


The death of Rear- Admiral Sir Joba 
occurred on Saturday morning last, at 43, Gi 
street, Pimlico. This gallant Aretie v r opsased 
the navy as far back as 1786, and during late wag 
was constantly actively. His most im — 


Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into 
porth-west The results of 
are detailed by n Ross, in hie * Voyage of 
covery,” published in 1819. He was afterwards, from 
May, 1829, until October, 1833, employed in the Vic- 
tory steamer, on a fresh expedition to the Arctic re- 
gions, equipped at the expense of the Sir 

elix Booth. He received the honour of knighthood, 
together with the Companionship of the Bath, Decem- 
ber 24, 1834. He was also a knight of several other 
foreign orders. Among other works, Sir John wrote 
“ Letters to Young Sea Officers,” “ Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Admiral Lord de Saumares,“ and a 
“ Treatise on Navigation by Steam.” By his death 
opm sain pees te he Gye ws oe en 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

It is now 100 days since the date of the last direct 
arrival from Australia. The Walter Hood, from 
Sydney, has been out eighty - nine days, and the Kent 
eighty-seven days, | 
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virtue of his commanding talents. The Opposi- 
tion is practically defunct, because the Govern- 
ment has no decided policy, and the country but 
small interest in political affairs. Lord Palmer- 
ston and his Cabinet fitly represent the apathy 
which at present everywhere obtains. 

But apart from political questions, there are 
many signs of healthy activity in social life. The 
advocates of early closing relax nothing of their 
exertions. In Manchester, the movement for a 
Saturday half-holiday has extended from the 


wholesale houses to the shopkeepers. At a meeting 


to further this object, last week, the following 
resolution was adopted: That the principal 
cause of Saturday evening shopping being the 
late payment of wages, and the keeping open of 
the public markets, this meeting suggests to 
manufacturers and other employers the paying of 
wages on Friday afternoons, and to the Mayor and 
Corporation an earlier closing of the markets.” 
Here is a practical solution to a difficulty which 
applies to other towns besides the capital of the 
cotton district. We earnestly hope that a pro- 
posal so feasible will be generally adopted. The 
ractice of paying wages on a Friday, instead of 
— night, is fraught with so many advan- 
tages, Fat it only needs to be canvassed to insure 


QveEN Victoria is now at her Highland home, 
enjoying that retirement which seldom falls to 
the lot of Royalty. Her progress through the 
country to Edinburgh and northward elicited the 
usual cordial demonstrations of loyalty along the 
route, but was chiefly remarkable for the elabo 
rate precautions taken by the railway authorities 
to prevent disaster. Were a tithe of this careful- 
ness exhibited in the passage of ordinary trains, 
accidents to _— and injury to railway 
property would be almost unknown. Coincident 
with the departure of the Queen to the North, 
autumnal weather has set in, affording an agree- 
able relief to the heat of summer, and promising a 
suitable season for AI b the out-standing 
crops. The prospects of the harvest continue 
good. More than an average crop is likely to be 
reaped, notwithstanding the partial damage caused 
by the late rains. A fall of five shillings per 
quarter at Mark-lane, on Monday, is a hopeful 


sign of coming abundance. The only drawback 


to the pleasing picture is, the re-appearance of 
the potato disease both in England and Ireland. 
ith the probability of a season of low prices 

before them, the agriculturists of Great Britain 
are exhibiting a spirit of self-reliance and ene 
which would a few years ago have been incredible. 
The report of the meeting of the Lancashire Agri- 
cultural Association at Preston, on Thursday, 
reads like a continuation of the British Associa- 
tion gatherings; and the speeches of Lord Stanley 
and Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth might have been de- 
livered at Cheltenham College seme days ago. The 
last-named speaker justly praised the farmers for 
the energy and skill with which they have met 
foreign competition, remarking that no class of 
the community has put forth more energetic exer- 
tion than the agricultural class during the last ten 
years.” The capital now spent in land drainage 
and in foreign manures is reckoned by the mil- 
lion, twenty-five firms are unuble to supply the 
continuous demand for agricultural machinery, 
and in J.incolnshire the “tall chimney” is be- 
coming quite a feature in the perspective of the 
homestead. At Preston, last week, the discourse 
was on the progress of scientific agriculture, the 
application of chemistry and machinery to farm- 
ing, the importance of deeply pulverising the soil 
to admit the fertilising action of the atmosphere, 
the necessity of drainage works, of using for ma- 
nuring purposes the sewage of towns, and of pro- 
moting accurate agricultural statistics by State 
machinery. All this is very pleasant to read of in 
the midst of town occupations, for assuredly the 

rosperity of the cultivators of the soil indirectly 
— the whole community. 

While Lord Stanley is thus worthily occupied 
in teaching the importance of self-help, and pro- 
moting that material improvement which is an 
essential element in the welfare of a nation, Mr. 
Disraeli and his organ are occupied with more 
selfish objects. They desire a Conservative pro- 
gramme without any ecclesiastical element, 
but find great difficulty in persuading the 
bulk of the party to fall in with their views. 
Hence the incessant efforts of the Press to show 
the impolicy of making the Maynooth question a 
party cry, and the report that Mr. Walpole is 
about to assume the position hitherto occupied b 
the right honourable member for Bucks. It is 
improbable either that the adherents of Mr. 
Spooner will abandon their a ive attitude 
towards the Romish College, or that Mr. Disraeli 
will retire from a position which he occupies by 


general support. It is gratifying to find the lead- 
ing journal lending its great influence to further 
this great social reform, and expressing its plea- 
sure at seeing how the good sense of Eng- 
lishmen is conducting. this question to a 
satisfactory settlement, without any inter- 
ference from the Legislature, which in such a 
matter would have been preposterous and 
absurd.” The Sunday-school canvass of London 


is another sign of active philanthropy. This 


gigantic task is not yet completed, but, so far as 
its results are visible, they are highly encouraging. 
Nearly 4,000 children have been added to the 
schools south of London, out of about double the 
number that promised. It is hoped that eventually 
the increase for this district will amount to 
from 5,000 to 6,000. Meanwhile the movement 
has engaged the self-denying efforts of not less 
than 1,284 canvassers, has brought about a cordial 
co-operation between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
and is extending throughout the country. In 
Manchester the two parties form but one com- 
mittee under the presidency of the Bishop. 

If the free institutions which England enjoys 
were indigenous to European States generally, 
their annals would be equally unexciting and 
indicative of contentment and prosperity. But 
scarcely a day passes without some _intel- 
ligence of the great struggle which is being 
waged on the Continent between despotism 
and freedom — national rights and foreign 
usurpation. From Italy we learn that the pro- 
— to supply one hundred guns to the fortress 
of Alessandria, by public subscription, is being 
carried out with great euthusiasm. M. Manin 
gives his hearty approval to the suggestion as a 
emonstration against Austria. In Naples the 
Muratist party is once more active, and King Fer- 
dinand as resolute as ever in refusing to listen to 
France and England. Marshal O'Donnell has 
fairly committed himself to the re- actionary 
party in Spain. The National Guard, by which he 
rose to power, has been disbanded with contumely, 
and the disposition of the new Dictator to discard 
constitutional forms is said to have alarmed even 
the Emperor of the French. 

The intelligence from Russia has all the 
novelty of tidings from the empire of 
Japan. Medieval institutions and modern inno- 
vations are in close contact, if not colli- 
sion. The pageantry attending the solemn 
entry of the Emperor Alexander into his an- 
cient capital, takes us back to Peter the 
Great; the great public works, the comfortable 
farm-houses, the signs of industrial activity, and, 
above all, the whistle of the steam-engine, belong 
to the actual present. Russia is not a hob- 
are Such is the concurrent testimony of 

sNglish correspondents, who are exploring all the 
mysteries of Muscovite life. The carpet-bag, as 
well as the steam-engine, is a sign of civilisa- 
tion, and when one hears of the quantity of 
luggage a Russian nobleman takes with him by 
rail, of the comforts of first-class carriages, and of 
twenty miles an hour travelling, it is impossible 
to believe in a Muscovite invasion of central 
Europe, or to doubt that the great northern 


empire is becoming gradually assimilated to the 
European system. 


THE UNITED STATES’ CRISIS. 


Domestic politics in the United States of America 
are driving on to extremities. ‘The last packet 
brings intelligence of the most serious kind. Con- 

ress has separated without having made pro- 
vision for the payment of the army -in a word, 


ry | so far as the military force of the Executive is 


concerned, the supplies were stopped.” An 
Extraordinary Session of Congress vo yal con 


voked for the 21st of August, the break-u having 
taken place on the 18th—and we — not yet 


what will be the result. Pending the arrival of 


— — 


the next mail, it will be convenient, perhaps, to 
review the main features of this great political 
struggle. 

Our readers need not be reminded that the 
question at the bottom of American disquietudes 
is slavery—just as a Church Establishment is the 
real occasion of most of our own. Indeed, 


‘slavery in the United States of America, and the 


State support of religion in Great Britain, are 
productive, in each country, of effects which are 
closely analogous. In America, however, every- 
thing is on an intense scale—commerce, specula- 
tion, religion, politics. Self-discipline, or, at all 
events, the proper fruit of it—self-restraint, is not 
among the most conspicuous of Transatlantic 
virtues. To “ go ahead,” is the all-conquering na- 
tional impulse. Action, action, action,” is the 
motto of our cousins. They do not pause to reflect. 
They ride their horses to death. They drive at a 
break-neck pace. They push on their trains to the 
inevitable destruction of life and limb. They 
blow up their steamboats in their impatience to 
geton. Their very morality is forced in the hot- 
house of legal enactments. And even in religion, 
they resort to extraordinary means. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that their peculiar domestic 
institution” should be upheld by devices which 
we, in this country, should regard as somewhat 
extreme. What amount of violence the Consti- 
tution of the United States can bear without 
giving way, is a problem which experience alone 
can solve. Certain it is that in any other country 
than America, the struggle which is now going 
forward would be considered the beginning of a 
“revolution.” 

The slaveocracy of the South appear to have 
drawn the sword, and thrown away {its sheath. 
Slavery could have no chance but by growing as 
the Union grew—by maintaining evermore its 
relative predominance. Not to go forward was, 
in its case emphatically, to go back. Encircled 
by new free states—denied all room for expansion 
—it must, in course of time, have dwindled and 
died out. Like a malaria, it could not long with- 
stand the influence of surrounding drainage and 
cultivation. The plague-spot must be fed or it 
would disappear. The conflict between the genius 
of slavery and freedom is being carried out in 
Kansas. Kansas is not yet a State, save in em- 
bryo. It is a territory aspiring to become a State. 
Congress has left it to the settlers of Kansas to 
determine whether it will recognise or repudiate 
slavery as a domestic institution.” The Free- 
soil settlers in the territory appear to have been a 
majority. No matter! To pour a turbid tide of 
“border ruffians into Kansas—to upset its civil 
government—to control the ballot-box by the most 
ferocious intimidation—to substitute might for 
right, force for law, despotism for civil order, 
was a thing to be justified in the eyes of 
slaveocracy—for the end sanctifies the means, 
And so the Americans have at this moment in 
Kansas a slaveholding usurpation—a government 
resting upon bayonets and cannon-balls—a legis- 
lature chosen by constituencies called upon to 
vote with a glittering bowie-knife before their 
eyes as a hint to be reasonable—and an Execu- 
tive which blasphemes liberty, and plays out, 
under Republican forms, the worst antics of des- 

tism. e Freesoilers of Kansas are so hard 

riven that they might well sigh for the compara- 
tive liberalism of the government of Naples. 

In an evil hour for his own ambitious preten- 
sions, though with the express object of promoting 
their realisation, President Pierce resolved to 
throw the weight of the Executive into the scale 
against constitutionalism and liberty. He lent 
the United States’ army, or a portion of it, to 
the border ruffians of Kansas—and the com- 
manding officer of the military force ordered 
thither by the President, imitating the vigour of 
Cromwell, has dispersed the Parliament of the 
territory before the point of the bayonet. 
The House of Representatives at Washington, by 
a very small, but an inflexible majority, came to 
the resolution to check the President in this game. 
It was time. Republicanism was being scan: 
dalised by the barbarous ferocity of the usurping 
functionaries in Kansas. Their statutes smelt of 
blood. Anything more Draconic than their laws 
against anti-slavery agitation, it is difficult to con- 
ceive. They are not merely a stain upon Christ- 
endom—they disgrace humanity. Whether or 
not the House of Representatives would have 
been moved by the character of either the Kan- 
sas Legislature or its statutes to take the decided 
step they have done, is matter for conjecture only 
—but the outrage perpetrated by Brooks upon 
Sumner, and the endorsement of Brooks's ruf- 
fianism by his constituents, seem to have screwed 
the North up to the sticking-point. And the fol- 
lowing has been their method of redress. 

When the Army Appropriation Bill came be- 
fore them, the House attached to the bill certain 
riders. ‘They passed the money clauses necessary 
for the maintenance of the army, but they added 
other clauses defining the conditions on which 
the sums thus appropriated should be applied. 
They prohibited the use of the national military 
force in the territory of Kansas for any other 
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in the forge, shapes and pierces it on the anvil, 
and cools it in the tank, is as far removed from 
the miner who digs it out with his pick, as is the 
bookbinder from the rag-collector. It is not suf- 
ficient that the shapeless lump of black or red ore 
be piled with other such lumps into a p id, a 
fire of wood and coal kindled around them, and 
the metal left to separate itself from the stone. It 
is not even sufficient that the pyramid be en- 
closed by brick or clay, — that the fur- 
nace thus constituted be heated to the 
uttermost. Our. English iron will still be 
so far below the requirements of the artificer, that 
he must either waste his strength in heating and 
hammering, or go for material to Sweden and 
Norway. And this he did no longer than seventy 
years ago. Henry Cort, of Gosport, carried the 
rocess a step further, and thereby made our 
island richer than if he had discovered veins of 
gold along all its great roads. He constructed a 
second furnace, into which the iron passed from 
the first, and from which it was “ puddled,”— 
drawn out in balls. These balls were pure 
enough and soft enough to be worth casting again 
into “blooms,” or ingots,—short thick bars. 
The quantity of iron thus brought into 
use was so large that Cort was obliged 
again to put his ingenuity to work. Hence 
the rolling-mill,—a grooved cylinder, which, 
being rolled over the re- heated blooms, 
squeezes and cuts them into rods, of a size and 
texture convenient for the workman. The intro- 
duction of the hot blast-furnace—that is, of 
bellows which inject steam instead of cold air,— 
increased the force of the fires, and so econo- 
mised time and fuel. But it is so long since 
Henry Cort's inventions came into exclusive 
use, that his children have had to grow old 
in poverty—their father’s rapidly-acquired wealth 
having been taken from him by some Govern- 
ment process alike without justice and with- 
out remedy. Just as a few men of science 
and goodwill had bestirred themselves to obtain 
a few cheeseparings of the iron-masters’ for- 
tunes, in testimonial to the author of all their 
riches, Mr. Bessemer comes in to supersede one 
of Cort's inventions, but to increase the value of 
the other. He abolishes the puddling,” by con- 
veying the metal straight from its first heating to 
his air vessel, aud thence to the moulds, in which 
it can be cast of any shape or size. But unless his 
cast-iron is better than other men’s hammered iron, 
there will be only the greater demand for the roll- 
| ing-mill. As it is, he contributes at once this double 
benefit—teaches us a fresh and startling lesson 
on common things; and gives us an in 
aid to industry. It is no small thing to do only the 
former. When Dr. Birkbeck gathered a few 
workmen about him at a bench, and explained to 
them the rationale of their own labour, he created 
so many in ventors. Every new exposition of the 
—— of familiar principles has a similar effect. 
t sets in motion brains that may in turn give a 
new direction to thousands of hands. It makes 
hundreds of observant and thoughtful men 
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urpose than that of preserving public tranquillity. 
They would not have the armed force of the 
nation employed in aid of the authority of the 
usurping Legislative Assembly. They required 
the President to disarm the organised militia 
of Kansas, and to withdraw the materiel 
which had been supplied to them from the national 
stores. The ensuing dug is thus graphically 
described by the Times: Short of the acceptance 
of these provisos by the Senate and the President, 
the army estimates were refused. The Senate 
docked off the provisos and returned the bill to 
the Lower House. The Lower House tacked 
them on again and returned the bill. This 
game of Legislative battledore and sbuttle- 
cock was continued for a certain time, until the 
roceeding had degenerated into a farce. The 
presentatives remained firm, time pressed, and 
thus, notwithstanding repeated conferences, and 
many efforts upon the part of the Senate to arrive 
at a solution without the adoption of the odious 
provisos, the bill was dropped, and Congress 
separated for the recess.” 
ut no sooner had Congress adjourned on the 
18th ult., than a Presidential proclamation ap- 
peared convoking it again for the 21st. Our latest 
advices only come down to the 20th, and we are 
consequently in ignorance of the issue. But we 
agree with our cotemporary that “it is impossible 
not to see that here is a precedent which may one 
day lead to strange results.” What those ulterior 
results may, in our opinion, be, we prefer to leave 
unstated until the immediate struggle shall have 
been determined, and we have both space and 
leisure to deal with the question much more fully 
than is possible for us at the present moment. 


error of supposing that men with brains have no ali- 
mentary apparatus worth speaking of, and that any- 
thing was good enough for a parcel of antiquaries. 
The Times reporter dilates upon the blunder with much 
pathos, and nothing can exceed the occasional so- 
lemnity of his language; as for instance, where he 
describes the unfortunate collation as only “in the 
nature of a déjéuner d la fourchette.” Here is his ac- 
count of the transaction: 


About eighty persons sat down to a dinner provided 
by Mr. Gibbs, confectioner, which, rd being had to 
its price, and to the fact that it was simply a cold collation 
in the nature of a déjéuner @ la fourchette, gave very 
general dissatisfaction. The worthy chairman, how- 
ever, exerted himself with t success to restore 
humour, and was so admirably seconded by the members: 
for the borou h, and the very Rev. the Dean (of Lian- 
daff), who all bore the warmest testimony to the value of 
the wociety’s labours, that the excellence of the speeches 
more than compensated for the sho gs of the re- 

t, and sent the members, in the highest state of satie-. 
action with their esteemed vice- ent and with each 
other, to the Literary and Scientific Institution. 


We trust that the fate of Mr. Gibbs,” thus upheld 
to public infamy, will operate as a salutary warning, 
to other purveyors on public occasions, and check 
any mania for disappointing expectant diners-out 
which may be on the point of setting in. So far from 
antiquaries being indifferent to what is set_before them, 
we learn from this melancholy narrative, that when 
the cause of discontent with what is set before them 
is only the coldness of the viands (not a whisper 
against their plentifulness or their quality), it takes one 
chairman, two members of Parliament, and one Very 
Reverend Dean, to quell the rising fury of eighty tan- 
talised archwologists; and that it is actually necessary 
to incur the moral peril of working them up to “the 
highest state of satisfaction with each other,” before. 
complete harmony is restored. Confectioners will 
know in future that King Stomach is too old a bird, 
even among antiquaries, to be caught with such chaff 
as a cold collation “in the nature of a déjéuner a) la 
fourchetie,” when dinner is the order of the time 
of day. | 

So far as we know, there is only one class of people: 
who abstain from food, namely, the people who cannot 
get anything to eat. The antiquity of Poverty asa 
public institution does not bring it within the range of 
the British Archwological Acsociation, or they might 
give us some curious facts about it, from the first 
victim of the first famine, down to the last infant 
registered in London as dying “ for want of breast 
milk,” and the last valetudinarian curate with a large 
family and 60/. a year. Unfortunately, too, there are 
no monumental brasses on which the brazen doinga 
of Self-indulgence, Luxury, and Idleness, in support; 
of this venerable scandal are inscribed. Still re- 
sults are patent enough, and not the summer 
sunshine smiles away, nor seaside rustication dis- 
tances, the poor who are with us always. We are not 
going off into homiletics, even upon so instructive a. 
topic as the dismay of eighty English gentlemen in a 


IRON MOLTEN BY AIR. 


THE wonderfulness of science consists chiefly in 
the apparent inadequacy of its means to its ends 
—the wonderfulmess of nature in the grandeur of 
its es self-existent phenomena. We never 
lose the sense of m and awé inspired by a 
first sight of ocean, or the sudden presence of 
a great mountain; but we cease to marvel at the 
smooth or swift motion of the screw-steamer, as 
we become familiar with its hidden mechanism. 
It matters not that Ruskin, using the facts 
of geology in the spirit of a poet, points 
out to us, in the resistless stream and 
the rounded rock, the course of a rain drop 
and the smoothing of a sand grain. It masters 
not that tidal motion be explained by a law of 
hydrostatics, or that the fountains of the great 
5 deep be exhibited in a chemical experiment. We 
are happily able to persist in seeing nothing but 
what is before us, and was before our fathers— 
the visible image of the invisible, the age-lasting 
type of the eternal. But when some art process 
is to be abbreviated, some mechanical effort 
lightened,—when the powers of earth or air are 
to be forced into some new combination for the 
service of man, we are all eye for astonishment 
and admiration, albeit every exclamation of 


culable 


leased surprise is a reflection upon our own 
lindness and neglect. 

The last new marvel of science is, a method of 
producing malleable iron from the molten, with- 
out the re-application of heat; in fact, the com- 
bustion of iron by cold air. The discovery—or 
rather, invention—was made public by its author, 
Mr. Bessemer, in a sectional meeting of the 
British Association; and has since been tested, 
by a number of competent witnesses, at an 
establishment in London. It proceeds upon 
a well-known principle of chemistry, but 
which appears to have given great difficulty 
in its application to this rticular pur- 
pose. Mr. — merit is, thereſore, that of 
ingenuity and perseverance in carrying out a 
shrewd thought. Crude iron rn — 

roportion of carbon—that gaseous which is 
„ in its solid state. It occurred to 
Mr. Bessemer that this carbon might be made to 
take fire, and be itself the food of the heat neces- 
sary to expel impurities from the metal. In order 
to produce combustion, there must be oxygen as 
well as carbon; but oxygen exists so largely in 
the atmosphere, that we have but to bring the 
common air to bear upon the liberated carbon 
To accomplish this conjunction, he constructed a 
cupel, or cylindrical vessel, having near its base 
five small pipes connected with a floating-engine— 
literally, five bellows nozzles. The cupel commu- 
nicating higher up with a furnace in which the 
iron ore is brought to a white heat, he gradually 
filled it with molten metal,—plying his bellows, 
and so forcing streams of cold air upon the boiling 
mass, which instead of cooling down the more 
rapidly, as ina refrigerator, continued to boil, grew 
more and more intensely molten, threw off in 
showers of sparks and “ slags” its useless parts, 
and in half-an-hour was ready to be drawn out at 
a plug-hole pure and malleable. 

To understand the value of this method, it 
must be borne in mind that the ordinary method 
of rendering iron fit for manufacture involves 
from four to six heatings. The farrier who takes 
à piece of metal from a nail in the wall, heats it 


ashamed of themselves that they had not done 
this wonder. It gives am instant value, in the 
eye of chemists and mechanics,—not a few 
of whom wear jackets and aprons,—to the 
sand-hill at the sea-side and the chips on 
the workshop floor, as the possible seed of harvests 
of wealth and fame. It reveals, as by a lightning 
flash, an universe of capabilities in the circum- 
ambient air that seems but dark and void. There 
is no telling the intellectual effect of one such 
event. Its material value, though more appre- 
ciable, is hardly more calculable. The results of 
experimental, and even of demonstrative efforts, 
are little reliable as indications of settled proceeds, 
—but we can hardly over-estimate the extent of 
the saving effected by Mr. Bessemer—‘ one of 
whose gigantic cupels, says a practical observer, 
may made to convert in one day as much 
malleable iron as fifty puddling furnaces, and with 
less thau a hundredth part of the labour.” 
Another writer puts the economical result in this 
way: “Mr. Bessemer produces homogeneous 
iron at a less price than common iron.’ 


whose tariffs are against us, is a fact for Free- 
traders. That it will transfer thousands of grimy 
giants from the glare of the ‘roaring furnace and 
the molten metal, to easier and more healthful toil, 


is a fact for the philanthropists. The man of 


taste, too, may indulge the prospect of iron- 
wrought house-fronts and roofs, displacing the 
dull inductile materials which help to make our 
streets long vistas of ugliness. 


Col COMFORT. — 


Mistakes, like misfortunes and vultures, seldom 


come single. The collation with which the gall ant 


Guards were tantalised the other day inaugurated, 
perhaps, a series of shabby repasts. Yet it can scarcely 
be from a morbid impulse of imitation that Mr. 
Gibbs, confectioner,” of Bath, has entertained the 


Archæologieal Association so badly at the Guildhall 


of that city. He bas evidently fallen into the vulgar 


That 
it renders us independent of the iron countries 


sweltering August, at the vision of a meal “ coldly 
furnished forth;” but it has just occurred to us that. 
we are too apt to consider poverty exclusively as a 
winter topic, and to reserve it for the cold comfort of 
a Christmas remembrance, when a systematic remem- 
brance of its claims from year’s end to year’s end, 
might enable us to meet them with more efficiency. 
Indeed, we do not see how it is possible, without such 
systematic remembrance, to obey the apostolic com- 
mand, to work, that” we may have to give to him 
that needeth”;—which implies, not occasional excur- 
sions, but constant forced marches, for the suecour of 
them that are ready to perish. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The question, who is to lead the Opposition, and 
what is to be its future policy, continues to excite 
keen controversy. But the Ezaminer in' erposes with 
the inquiry as to whether there is a Conservative 
party—at all events if there is it is at sea.” II 
not at sea, we really cannot conjecture where the Con- 
servativescan possibly be. At this season we were 
wont to hear their voices in the counties, at least ia 
the agricultural shires; but now there is not so much 
as a Tory mouse stirring, even in Bucks. The Irish 
bogs have no account to give of them. Even Enniskillen 
is mute. Had they been lost in a Scotch mist, with 
Sir Archibald Alison, some of the thousand sports- 
men in the moors would have heard their crow, or 
seen something of them. One thing is very certain, 
that a brace of Conservatives now would be quite in 
season, and bring a handsome price, were it only for 
stuffing and placing in a museum.” Dut there is uo 
Conservative party, because there is no Conservative 
policy, and no active Liberalism to oppose. 

It is rather for us to regret the state of things which 
by doing so little in the line of public improvement has 
completely destroyed the occupation of those whose func- 


tion in the State was either to prevent amelioration alto- 
gether, or to reduce the amount of it as low as possible. 
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Toryism, is a healthier in their absence, 
caused by the poverty of the of useful change. 
A similar view is taken by the Spectator, which 
asks whether an Opposition is, under existing circum- 
stances, possible :— 


Her Go t to ha 
beth the Reccladty rr 


4 | - ee. But in order to 
o process of opposing there mus resistance, there 
— he Her is it possible to oppose 
Go present, which gives way when it 

en it is pressed? The Govern- 


bring in a bill for the reform of the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, if anybody expects it to reform the Appellate Juris- 
diction ; but it carry back that bill into the recesses 
of the Cabinet if anybody seriously objects to reforming 
the Appellate Jurisdiction. If we were to call upon it 
2 a reform of the Episcopal Bench, or of commis- 
sions in the army, or of passing tolls for vessels, or of 
London thoroughfares, or of the process of ‘‘ puddling ”’ 
in -manufactures, we should have a bill on 
the spot: it would be brought forward with the 
ut cheerfulness, accompanied by the assurance that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers always been intending to 
orward that very measure: but if, on second 
K we object to the reform of the Episcopal 
Bene e process, or any other process, then 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would be the last persons to 
ress an unwelcome measure on a reluctant House of 
ns. Then how is it possible to oppose such a 
Government as that? Its very existence is enough to 
enervate the most virtuous Opposition. It is in itself 
both Government and Opposition, and leaves no room 
for the existence of the ancient institution on the left 
hand of the Speaker. 
Herein lies Mr. Disraeli’s difficulty, and it is con- 
tended that he has received great injustice at the hands 
of his friends, as though he were the cause of their 
parliamentary misfortunes. 

Bat it is the difference that prevails within the 
ranks of Conservatism itself that excites the greatest 
interest. The Morning Herald sticks to its text that 
Protestantism must, in future, be the foremost Shib- 
boleth of the party, as likely to unite the greatest 
number in its support. It is even rumoured that Mr. 
Walpole has been chosen to fill the post of Conserva- 
tive leader in the House of Commons. But, it has 
been asked, who can appoint him? “ Who are the Com- 
missioners for Her Majesty's Opposition that have 
the power of thus making distinct appointments?” 
However, the Tory organ make bold to assert that the 
Conservative party are likely to come to some under- 
standing among themselves with a view to overthrow 
the Palmerston plan of governing without a party; and 
that Mr. Spooner’s Maynooth opinions, and the Sunday 
desecration question “indicate the quarter in which 
strength lies.” That the controversy is one of great 
gravity is evident from the laborious efforts of the 
Press to point out the folly of uplifting the Protestant 
standard. In this task great ability, ingenuity, and 
temper are exhibited. The following is a sketch of 
what might be the general policy of the Conservative 
party :-— 

Those of its members who hope to rise to eminence 
sg hough Gat wok whieh Me ark le we 

to wi 
7 r Lord 
through at the present time. 


stances bei uall it becomes a more ur- 
iy oe — of prof liticians to devote 
lle = more earnestly to the study of politics. They 


must rely less than heretofore on pu inion, and 
more on themselves. They must consider that in the 
absence of all political excitement it rests with them to 
mould opinion, and really to direct the policy of the 
country. With so grand a task before them, indifference 


ould show 22 or want of inclination for 
politi life” While the public apathy lasts, the chances 


must be greatly in favour of that — which 
— te tos weet vigorous, enlig , and best in- 
structed minds 


In another article entitled . The Church of England 
and the Conservatives,” the Press labours to prove 
that the Tory party have ever been the bulwarks of 
the Established Church, and points out that“ The 
Church, in fact, is rapidly becoming one of the 
questions of the day; and we invite the calm consi- 
deration of the English clergy to this one point, Under 
whose auspices is this question likely to receive the 
most satisfactory solution—the Conservatives or the 


‘never be adop 


Liberals ?” We have then the following bit of 


strongly advise Churchmen to forget for a while 
5 ——— and to well upon the 
future of the Church of From which 
quarter of the political horizon do the dangers which 


| all shades of opinion within her pale. The Church has 
: ied herself 


» | the disputes of her own members to resist the danger to 


their common Churchmanship ? 

A clever article on “the Maynooth controversy” 
terminates with these remarks :— 

To sum up the ment, It is obvious that if 
„% Mavnooth” were abolished for the sake of principle, 
its adversaries should not stop there, but if the 
Church of Rome in Canada, and it would be necessary 
nearer home to organise opposition to Roman Catholics, 

judges, generals, and ig Queen’s 
— and courtly attendants on the Sovereign (like 
Lords Camoys and Castleroase). Such a policy could 
ted by the statesmen, or tolerated by the 
— amg pice of the empire, But there is no real 
necessity for debating such a proposal, as, in point of 
fact, the Church of Rome has not gained in the last ton 

and we should be only playing her game by 


J Hh pd the Irish agitators a grievance. 


On another day we will show how our Protestant In- 
stitutions can be best invigorated; and in attachment 
to Protestantism we yield tonone. The Protestantism 
of England must be maintained, and the result of the 
contests on the ae y= Clause leave us no 
fears on that point. But the statesmen of the reign of 
Queen Victoria will not lend themselves to injudicious 
zeal, attempting impossibilities, and achieving practical 
mischiefs, under the pretence of purauing principles.“ 


It is thus clear that if either party is to give way on 
matters of future policy, it is not likely to be the 
Disraelites. The correspondents of the Press are able 
to speak more freely than the journalist. “E. C. B.” 
says: Let Conservatives read in a large and in- 
telligent spirit the clearly enunciated summary of 
policy in Mr. Disraeli’s speech, and consider whether 
these do not form a fit and sufficient rallying point. 
There is no room for selfishness; union we must have; 
is not union upon these principles possible ? is it not 
desirable? When once Conservatives have rightly 
decided this, they will be able to devote themselves 
with some chance of success to destroying the pre- 
sent anomalous phase of politics.” | 
Another makes the following appeal on behalf of 
Mr. Disraeli: “ Sectarian Conservatives have dis- 
covered that the author of ‘Coningsby’ is not a 
large landed proprietor, and they consequently pro- 
nounce him unfit to lead a party which comprises the 
bulk of the territorial influence of the country. Now, 
this might have been a most excellent reason for re- 
fusing to accept a man as the leader of a party, but as 
for rejecting him ufter a connection as leader which dates 
from Lord George Bentinck’s death, it is utterly fri- 
volous and illogical. Besides, it requires Athenian ingra- 
titude and Saxon stolidity combined to reject a states- 
man whom posterity will rank with Bolingbroke, on 
the lowest and most ignoble pretext ever advanced 
for furthering a political intrigue.” 
In an article on Reformatory Unions the 
Ezamincr throws out a useful practical hint, viz., 
that the two societies, the National Reformatory 
Union, and the Reformatory and Refuge Union should 
seek for distinct fields of action—the first in the 
country, the second in London. The Examiner sug- 
gests the advisability of experimentalising in London 
upon purely voluntary inmates of Reformatories. 
Such experiments ought to be tri i 
place toe Slee thom, 0 n — 
thieves or not, previously convicted or unconviated; let 
them be taken without coercion from the atreets and 
trained in establishments from which they are at liberty 


to We do not say that all London Reformatorie 
Showa be of this kind ; and still less do we say, that all 


the young London 1 should be so dealt with. 
Our old friends the Middlesex magistrates will some 
day or other see to the . part of the business. 
But this we do advocate, great encouragement 
should be given to earnest men to bring to bear upon the 
street boys of the metropolis, the almost magical influ- 
ence of a free, uncompulsory intercourse, Such men 
be countenanced and supported by our Metropo- 
litan Refuge Union: and it is only just to add that in 
point of fact many the London Refuges are ao constituted, 
and that their managers have no desire to alter the 

M. de Lamartine is about publishing his “Cours 
Familier de la Littérature,” which contains a con- 
fession of his intended policy had his improvised 
Government of 1848 lasted. In giving a lengthened 


extract from the work the Duily News thus comments 
upon its revelations: — 


He tells us that immediately before the subversion 
of his Government he had caused a decree to be pre- 
eves for n an army of 60, 000 men, to be called 

e Army of the a and placed en echellon from Lyons 
to the frontier of the Var. The object of this army he 
tells us was two-fold; „it was intended in the first 
— to be 2 to enter Piedmont at the first sign of 

ger to that power; in the second to be ready to re- 

press the 222 Civil, socialist, and demagogic 

might break out at any moment in the 

— . * me pimpalaive than the north, at 

i om, at Marseilles, at Toulon, through- 
basin of the Saone and the Rhone.” 


With regard to France, these words show that M. de 


Lamartine, had he been able to retain his hold of power, 
intended to govern her by the sword. He was 1 
to ailence all agitation by the army. The dislogistio 
epithets he app es to the agitation he expected count 
for n . Bocialists, demagogues, and other ugly 
names, only mean that the persons to whom they are 
_— ered in political opinion from M. de Lamar- 

„ M. de Lamartine did not intend to appeal for 
support to the electors, nor even to the National Guard. 
He threw upon the army. After such a con- 
fession it was scarcely necessary for M. de Lamartine to 
tell us that he is not a Radical Republican, a subver- 
sive Republican, a chimerical Republican.“ He is, in 
facet, not a Republican at all, but a would-be dictator, 
aspiring to govern by his Preetorian guards. Between 
Lamartine I. and Napoleon III., in so far as civil liberty 
is concerned, there is nothing to choose. 

The exposition of his intended eg as regards Pied- 
mont is equally monstrous. ‘Our army, he goes on 
to “rf 1 was + to 2 * 15 into Pied- 
mo cover kingdom, rally t ragments o 
the gallant Piedmontese army, to make face to “the ny 
trians, and to fight, if it was n to fight, for the 
evacuation and independence of the whole Peninsula.“ 
M. de Lamartine has a strange way of ‘‘backing 
his friends.“ He ia one of those who, according 
to the proverb, would lock the stable door after 
the s has been stolen.“ He did not propose, 
he tells us, to interfere until after the Piedmontese 
army had been beaten; the French army of the N 
was not intended to co-operate with the army of Pied- 
mont, but to “rally its f ents.“ Again, the 
independence of the whole Peninsula“ is a fine sound - 
ing phrase ; but, unluckily for himself, M. de Lamartine 
proceeds to explain what he means by it. What 
would have happened then in Italy? We are not in 
the secret of its destiny; but we can confidently say 
what would have taken place, what France would 
have advised, what is consonant with the old con- 
stitution of the five or six Italies. We mean a pa- 
triotic and unanimous federation of all these differing 
Italics, preserving their differing political characters 
under the protecting mediation of France. The national 
and military unity of these political diversities would 
have been something analogous to the Confederation of 
Hellenic towns, kingdoms, and republics of Pelopon- 
nesus, and the islands, under the guarantee of the Ma- 
osdonian phalanxss. Perfectly analogous there can be 
no doubt it would have been ; the liberty enjoyed by Italy 
under the guarantee of French armies,’ would have 
closely resembled the liberty of Greece under the Macedo- 
nians. All foreign rulers are of necessity oppressors, The 
Austrian, so good-natured and companionable at home, 
becomes a brute when invested with power in Italy. In 
France the French are eminently amiable and sociable 
but the annals of Germany can tell what she suffered 
under the yoke of Napoleon. Italy cannot be benefited 
by a change of masters ; emancipation from foreign rulers 
and armies alone can ensure her e and prosperity. 
There is 3 worse than Machiavellism in the 
avowed foreign policy of M. de Lamartine; it was to 
allow Piedmont to be beaten, and then, when there was 
no national Italian army left, to send French soldiers to 
domineer over Italy. 


—_— 


LORD CARDIGAN AT LEEDS, 


The magnificent sword purchased by the subscrip- 
tion of 250 of the nobility and gentry of Yorkshire, 
was presented to the Earl of Cardigan in the hall of 
the Stock Exchange, Leeds, on Saturday afternoon 
last. There were upwards of 250 guests in the hall, 
and the proceedings attendant upon the presentation 
were of the most enthusiastic nature. The chair was 
occupied by E. Denison, Esq., M.P. The sword is an 
elegantly-chased Mameluke dress sabre, with gold 
cross handle, and having two entablatures enamelled 
on the gold in the centre of the cross, The 
grip is gold, elegantly chased, and terminated by 
a tiger's head. The scabbard is double, the 
outer one being elaborately chased and ornamented 
in silver gilt, and pierced. The blade itself is 
embossed very chastely, and bears on one side the 
inscription, “ Major-General the Earl of Cardigan, 
K. C. B.,“ and on the other, Presented by the inhabi- 
tants of Yorkshire,” The enamelled entablatures on 
the handle contain—one, the arms of the noble earl; 
the other the cavalry charge at Balaklava, with a 
portrait of his lordship dashing forward in the attack 
upon the Russian guns in position, and the inscription 
of “ Balaklava, 1854.“ The swordknot is gold-wire, 
and the belt-slings are in gold wire and gold em 
broidery. The sword is enclosed in u mahogany case, 
lined with white satin. 

After the usual loyal toasts G. S. Beecrort, Esq., 
read the address, which greatly eulogised the military 
services of the noble earl. The address and the sword 
having been deposited on the table in front of Lord 
Cardigan, amid loud applause, 

Mr. Denison, M. P., in a short and pithy speech, 
addressed Lord Cardigan, saying that, from the bot- 
tom of his heart, he honoured his lordship both for his 
behaviour as a soldier and as a British peer. (Tre- 
mendous applause. ) 

I ask you to accept this magnificent sword. (Ap- 

lause.) May neither you, my lord, nor any man 
iving, ever see it without recollecting that it is offered 
to you simply as a tribute of respect for the manner in 
which you performed the dangerous but honourable 
duty which was put upon you. (Loud and enthusiastic 
applause. ) | 

The Earl of CarpiGaN, on rising to respond, was 
most enthusiastically received. When the applause 
had subsided, the noble earl said— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assure you that I feel 
deeply impressed with the difficulty I labour under in 
adequately returning thanks to you, and particularly to 
the chairman, for very handsome manner in which 
he has, in obedience to your wishes, presented this most 
flattering address to me, accompanied by that, on all 
accounts, most valuable and beautiful sword, especially 
valuable to me, inasmuch as it is a testimonial of your 
approval of my conduct during the time I served in the 
army of the East. (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I feel 
it gratifying to me, and I think it will be interesting to 
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yea to learn that that conduct of mine of which yeu 
ave been pleased to approve, has met with the entire 
sanction, approval, and approbation of that great genetal 
under whom I was serving—the late Lord Raglan—under 
all the circumstances, even at the commencement ofahe 
— and up to and beyond the battle of Bala- 
va. Lord Raglan (continued the noble lord with 
strong emotion), that lamented general whose fall I so 
deeply deplore—whose memory I honour and revere— 
and whose approbation and good opinion during life I 
valued more than that of any other man living—(here 
his lordahip was for a moment or two unable to 
from his emotion). On resuming, he said,—I considered 
his praise as second only in value to that of that great 
general—that great man under whom he had 30 long 
served, and of whom he was the friend and associate. 
I speak of the great Duke of Wellington. (Loud 
— Gentlemen, it was my good fortune, be- 
fore the expedition to the Crimea took place, to 
be placed in advance of the head-quarters of the 
army in command of a very considerable portion 
of the cavalry division, accompanied with artillery; and 
it was about that period that I was rected. by the 


General Commander-in-Chief, Lord Raglan, to proceed 


personally with a small detachment across the desert 


country in the direction of the Dobrudscha to ascertain 
what course the Russian army had taken after the siege 
of Silistria was raised, whether it was retreating to its 
own territory or advancing in the direction of Varna. 
You can therefore understand that that march was per- 
formed at. the risk at all times of coming upon the 
enemy’s outposts at any moment. In the command of 
that detachment, I proceeded to Karason and then to 
Trajan’s wall, on the territory of the Dobrudscha; 
and then patrolled along the line towards Silistria. 
On my return I reported the result to Lord 
Raglan, and that gallant general considered that 
that reconnaissance had been well performed, 
and that I had rendered an essential service to the 
allied armies, notwithstanding the criticisms which have 
been passed—(applause)—upon it in this country, in 
consequence of a certain number of horses having been 
injured during the march—the number of which ho of 
course, been grossly exaggerated. (Applause.) Gen- 
tlemen, it fell to my lot, on the 25th of October—the 
ay of the battle of Balaklava—(hear, hear)—as the 
officer in command of the light cavalry brigade, to at- 
tack the Russian batteries to the front. I feel satisfied, 
gentlemen, in that it has been so expressed that that act 
of mine was one of the principal causes of your approba- 
tion, and of the honour which has been — upon 
me. (Cheers.) 


After describing that memorable charge in which 


— 195 out of 650 men returned to their ranks, his 
lordship proceeded :— 


I proceeded to Lord Raglan to report the circumstances 
of the charge, and his 141 expressed to me his 
marked disapprobation of what had been done, stating 
that such an attack was totally contrary to the principles 
of warfare—that is, the attacking of a battery in front 
with cavalry. I have only to say on the subject that 
there never was a more uncalled-for charge, inasmuch 
as we had seen this Russian battery, with a large body 
of heavy cavalry in the rear, at least twenty minutes; 
and when this attack was ordered, they were neither 
advancing nor 8 (Hear, hear.) In an 
attack like that, where believe every officer and 
every man did his duty to the utmost, and behaved in a 
proper, becoming, and gallant manner, it would be, I 
always think, invidious to select the name of any one 
person. I believe that all did their duty to the utmost ; 
and if this attack was useless—and it caused an unneces- 


4 loss of life perhaps there were these two advantages 
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the east of Marylebone Church, and on the 


opposite side of the road. It is a detached 
residence, with a small lawn in front, surrounded by a 
high brick wall, and stands back from the thoroughfare, 
with an entrance from a side street, which runs into 
Regent’s-park at fight angles with the New-road. It 
has been taken for a vear ata rent of 5501. For 
Holfcrd House, Regent’s-park, which was thought to 
be more desirable as affording greater privacy, 1,000/. 
was offered for a year, but the negotiations from some 
cause or other did not take effect. A fow trees here 
and there in the grounds give it greater seclusion, but 
it is overlooked on two or three sides by the adjacent 
houses. The members of the Royal family at present 
maintain themselves in a strict seclusion. 

The East India Company, as is generally known, 
has offered them a sum of fifteen lacs of rupees a 
year, or 150,000/, as a compensation for the loss of 
their kingdom. With this they ate altogether dis- 
satisfied, and are now engaged in preparing their case 
to lay before the Company, with a view to better terms, 
if not to the restoration of their dynasty. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday, there was again a full display of the 
whole system of waterworks at the Crystal Palace, 
and, the weather being singularly fine. while the price. 
of admission was reduced on the occasion to half- 
a-crown, nearly 13,000 people assembled to witness 
the spectacle, which has never before been exhibited 
under circumstances so peculiarly calculated to give 
it complete effect. Occupying as the Palace and 
grounds do a position greatly elevated above the sur- 
rounding country, and exposed, therefore, to every 
breeze from whatever point of the compass it may blow, 
it will only be on occasions few and far between, espe- 
cially in winter, that its splendid series of fountains 
will not have to contend with more or less of wind, 
which tends to mar the full beauty of the display by 
shattering the tall columns of water into spray ere 
they reach their grestest attainable height. But 
Saturday was one of those days on which the 
Exhibition is seen under every possible advantage, and 
it was satisfactory to think shat it was not lost on 
a comparatively small number of spectators, as 
might have been apprehended at a time when 
London is said to be “out of town.” The 
day was lovely almost beyond description; there 
was only a gentle breeze, while it so happened 
that the display was seen as well in sunshine as in 
shade, and it would be difficult to say on which phase 
the interest of it most preponderated. Fora brief in- 
terval a blaze of sunlight added the briliiant hnes 
and the perfect formation of the rainbow to the 
intrinsic grandeur of the spectacle, and again a passing 
cloud, which hovered for the remainder of the time 
immediately overhead, and threw the whole landscape 
into shade, enabled the company to witness the picture 
in all its cool, sunless beauty, as the tall shafts of water 
in the lower basins shot unbroken into the air, higher 
and higher, and the innumerable jets which surround 
them played in all their marvellous beauty and diversity 
with the dark, rich foliage of the trees and the slop- 
ing hill sides for a hack ground. As five o' clock, the 


hour fixed for the display, approached, the company 
left the Palace in thousands and settled on every 


e only advantages derived from it. It showed to the available part of the plateau whence the most advan- 
enemy, and to the world, that British cavalry, when tageous view of the spectacle is had, combined with 
ordered, will do anything they are commanded to do— the delicious splash of the cascades. There, too, the 
(loud cheers)—whatever may be the danger or the peril bands of the Royal Artillery and the Coldstream 


of what is commanded—(renewed cheers 


—and, further, | ; | 
I do think and believe that, although th ’ „Guards were stationed, aud played alternately during 


e attack was 
useless in itself, and was almost the destruction of the 
Light Cavalry Brigade, the moral effect it had upon the 
Russian army was of great importance—at least, so I 
was informed by that great general, Lord Raglan, who 
had ascertained that fact from a number of Russian de- 
serters, who were constantly coming in. (Hear, hear.) 


Some other toasts having been given, the proceed- 
ings terminated at twenty minutes to four o’clock, the 
guests being heartily cheered by the crowd as they left 
the hall, and the band playing inspiriting and appro- 
priate airs. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF OUDE. 


The Queen of Oude and her retinue of at- 
tendants arrived at the Waterloo station of the South 
Western Railway on Saturday night, shortly after 
eleven o'clock, by special train, which left South- 
ampton at eight p.m. Her Majesty, with her at- 
tendants, left the station for Harley House (New- 
road), the late residence of the Duke of Brunswick, in 
a number of closed carriages, omnibuses, and other 
conveyances, into which the female portion of the 
company were removed with the usual Oriental pre- 
cautions against displaying their features. The ladies 
of the suite stepped backwards out of the carriages of 
the railway, in order to prevent the railway officials 
and the crowds assembled from having the pleasure of 
seeing their faces, but it was remarked by many of the 
spectators that however strong may be the objections 
to displaying the charms of an Oriental face, the same 
degree of anxiety by no means existed with respect to 
the lower extremities, so carefully concealed by the 
Jadies’ dresses iu western countries. The Queen of 
Oude wore a silver grey silk train, and gold anklets 
about her feet, The illustrious group was accom- 
panied by Major Bird, and a small army of officials 
and attendants, 

During the greater part of yesterday, as on the two 
previous days, a considerable number of people was 
collected in the New-road, in front of Harley House, 
which has become the residence of the Royal family of 
Oude since their arrival in London from Southampton 
on Saturday night. The house in which the Duke of 
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unqualified admiration. 


Brunswick is supposed more than once to have 
stood a regulur siege, is situated a little to 


the exhibition, The whole scene, with all its adjuncts, 
was remarkably picturesque, and the company, who 
themselves lent to it half its animation, looked on with 
The triumph of Sir Joseph 
Paxton, by whom and under whose directions this 
magnificent system of waterworks was designed and 
carried to completion, in spite of almost insuperable 
obstacles, was com plete.— Times. 


——— — — — — — 


THE SALE OF UNWHOLESOME MEAT IN 
LONDON. 


In June last, the “ Metropolitan Association of 
Medical Officers of Health appointed a committee to 
inquire into the alleged sale of diseased and un- 
wholesome meat, the ill effects arising therefrom, and 
the best mode of prevention. At a general meeting 
of the Association lately held at the Board of Health, 
the report of the committee was read. It establishes 
the fact that large quantities of unwholesome meat are 
constantly exposed for sale to the lower classes, and 
are bought by them. In the City of London alone— 
a privileged place where there is constant inspection 
—26 live animals, 612 entire carcases, 696 quarters, 8 
sides, 227 joints of beef, mutton, veal, and lamb, 
besides an immense quantity of poultry, game, and 
fish, were seized and condemned. ‘This unwholesome 
food is chiefly brought from the country as meat, few 
diseased animals being killed in London. There is 
reason to believe that a regular trade in diseased meat 
goes on secretly, although much finds its way into the 
open markets, especially Newgate Market: it is bought 
by the retail dealers who supply “low neighbourhoods,” 
and a large proportion is sold by gas-light that would 
not find purchasers inopen day. The committee have 
no doubt that this diseased food besides robbing all 
who eat it of their fair share of nutriment, is one cause 
of debility and illness among the poor. In treating of 
preventive measures, the committee, with all duc 
caution, express an opinion that the sale of unwhole- 
some meat is an offence at common law, and is an evil 
guarded against in scveral statutes; among others, by 
the Nuisances Removal Act of 1855. They recom- 
mend, “that the Inspectors of Nuisances appointed 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act be om- 
powered to act «as sanitary inspectors under the 
Nuisances Removal Act fur England, 1855, aud, if 


n , that they also receive authosity from two 
Justices, under the act 19 and 20 Vict. c. 181. They 
further recommend, that the Inspectors be furnished 
with a statement of the appearances of unsound meat, 
such as the committee hade drawn up for the purpose; 
and that they be instructed to visit the shops and 
markets 1 * by the poor, especially on Saturday 
evenings. That they should procecd caatiously, and 
take the opinion of the Medical Officer of Health 
in case of doubt; but yet that they should peremptorily 


seize any meat which shall answer to the described 


signs of unwholesomeness,” 


— ᷑ꝓ öR8 — — 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


The tenth annual meeting of the North Lancashire 
Agricultural Association took place at Preston on 
Thursday, and was a highly successful gathering. 
The dinner took place in the Corn Exchange, and was 
partaken of by about three hundred noblemen and 


gentlemen. Lord Stantey, M. P., in the chair. 


After various toasts had been drunk, the Cnammx, 
in proposing the toast of the evening, Prosperity to 
the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural ioty,” 
said: I am glad to hear from a statement, not of one, 
but of several of those who have witnessed it, that our 
show this year, both in point of ww and of 
the quality of the articles exhibited, very far sur- 
passes anything that has taken place till now. 
(Loud cheers.) It has been peculiarly satisfac- 
tory, I am told, as regards horses and cattle. 
I am glad to see a larger number and a more increas- 
ing 142 on the part of the tenant farmers tha n 
we have had for some time past. If they will only 
add—and they do well—an increasing knowledge of 
the theory of agriculture to that practical knowledge 
and experience which they now possess, I see no 
reason why they should not compete, and 4 
successfully, with the largest occupier of land in - 
land, Now, gentlemen, I pass om to a larger and 
wider inquiry; first, what are the requirements of 
agriculture in this district? and, seeondly, what 
are those requirements in England generally? On 
the first point you will perhaps 6xcuse moe 
if I do not go into detail. I am not a practical 
farmer; my work is of a very different kind, and 
I have not the presumption to offer advice or com- 
ment to those who are more capable of instructin 
me. Butonly one thing I willobserve. I don’t thin 
that, taking this country throughout, great as is t he 
progress which we have made of late years, I don’t 
think our agriculture is quite so far advanced as, pe 
haps, we had a right to expect that it should be, 
3 by the enterprise and ingenuity, and by th 
capital which is expended in other branches of business. 
There are two defects which almost any casual ob- 
server may notice, the one, comparatively imperfect 
drainage, the other, the smallness of fields, Now, 
as to small fields, I say nothing about them, because 
it may arise from small holdings— (hear, hear— 
and in that case, of course, their existence is in- 
evitable. (Hear, hear.) But as to drainage, 
that is equally a benefit to the small as to the 
large holder. Our soil requires it, We have markets 
close at hand to take off our produce, It is not a new 
experiment; it is well known and proved to pay, and, 
above all, it is a matter wore than perhaps any other 
in which landlerds and tenants can mutually help 
each other. (Cheers.) There is a good deal of trutlr in 
the answer that one farmer * made to another. 
The first said. Aye, it's very well for you to make 
improvements; you can afford an outlay; you can 
afford to run risks and to incur losses, but I cannot.“ 
„Well,“ replied his friend,“ that is very odd, because 
for my part I have tried both ways of farming, and I 
find that I cannot afford to farm badly.” Now, I 
don’t think there was much doubt, as between the 
two, which was right. (Hear, hear.) Now, looking at 
the general foundation of agriculture in this country, 
it is impossible not to see that, within the last few 
years, a new era has begun. I gave last year a sort of 
statement on that subject, which showed the need and 
the cause for agricultural improvement, which 1 think 
I may venture to repeat here. It was to this effect 
that of, in round number, 77,000,000 of acres in the 
United Kingdom, three-fifths are already in cultiva- 
tion, bad or good, as the case may be, one-fifth is 
not cultivatable by nature, and the other one-filth 
might be cultivated, but is not. That shows you the 
possible exteusion of area within the limits of these 
islands. (Hear, hear.) But it is not so much from 
the opening of new soil, as from the making the most 
and best from that which is already showed, that 
we have our returns to expect. I have spoken of 
drainage as affects Laucashire, and I will extend my 
remarks to all England, and I will venture to affirm 
that what has been done throughout the country in 
the way of drainage is a mere trifle compared with 
what wants doing. I havo seen various calcula- 
tions on that subject—they don’t exactly agree 
sometimes, they seldom differ; but they nearly 
all agree in this, that there is room, on account 
of drainage alone, for a profitable investment 
within the United Kingdom of one hundred 
millions sterling. But, after all, drainage is 
not the only practicable source of improvement. 
There are two others, the one manure, and the 
other machinery, Now, as to manure, we have a 
great problem to solve. Itis very well, no doubt, and 
it pays, just now, to bring it from the ends of the earth 
io send for it from out of the islands of the Pacific, 
orelsewhere; but that is a resource which you cannot 
calculate upon for ever. That supply may be, pro- 
bably must be, exhausted some day, and then, though 
perhaps not till then, we shall be driven to the re- 
sources to which we vught to have applied ourselves 
long ago—I mean the saving of that natural mauuro 


which we waste, (“ Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I saw it 
stated the other day, on good authority, ‘hat we are 
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_ paying a million and a half every year for artificial 
manures. Now, I don’t say that is money wasted. I 
_ believe its use is profitable, but a great deal of that 
‘might be saved, and people would see that there 
is in nature nothing destroying—that there is no such 
thing as destruction—that what comes from the earth 
returns to it again—and that all that is necessary is to 
restore to the soil that which originally comes from 
the soil, and that which we throw away in the sha 
of the sewerage of towns. I know there are diffi- 
culties in the way of doing that; there is a difficulty in 
deodorising that sewerage—in rendering it not offen- 
sive; there is a considerable difficulty also in concentra- 
ting the solid part of it into so small a compass as to 
bear and reward the expenses of transport. I don’t 
deny the existence of these obstacles. I only say 
that serious as they are, science has surmounted ob- 
stacles far greater. (Hear, hear.) I heard a calcula- 
tion made by competent persons that what we lost by 
not using the sewerage of the Thames valley alone— 
what we lost in persevering and polluting the Thames, 
comes in point of value to several millions yearly— 
five millions was the sum named. The other branch 
of agricultural improvement of which I had to speak, 
was agers It is very much the landowner’s 
business; and I know no way in which a man of 
large fortune and a disposition to render that fortune 
available to the public benefit, can better einploy it 
than by a large and liberal investment with all such 
machinery as appears likely to promise success. 
In the thrashing-machine, the sowing-machine, the 
reaping-machine, and other implements, even in 
the ploughs that we now use, you have a sample 
of what has been effected already, and a fore- 
taste of what will be accomplished hereafter. I say a 
foretaste only, because looking at the patent-office re- 
turns of this year, I see that since 1850 no less than 
thirty-five patents have been taken out for an inven- 
tion of one kind only—for the application of steam to 
ploughing. (Hear, hear.) I look, too, into the very 
valuable report by Mr. Evelyn Denison on the Paris 
Exhibition, and see there that one firm—Clayton and 
Shuttle worth, of Lincoln—have sold, since 1852, 1,390 
steum-engines for agricultural purposes, with an ag- 
gregate horse-power of nearly 9.000. I look, again, 
to the reports of the last provincial meeting of the 
- Royal Agricultural Socicty of England, held this 
year in Essex; and there I am told that no less than 
147 firms exhibited implements, and that the show 
of implements was the largest that had ever been 
known. Now, gentlemen, with your permission, there 
is a something on—a question which, perhaps, you 
have heard in some degree misrepresented—that of 
agricultural statistics. There is, I know, in many 
persons’ minds an impression that either Government, 
or the landowner, or some other party, are anxious to 
obtain from the farmer information as regards his 
private concerns, which there is no fair reason that he 
should be called upon to give. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
cheers.) I must tell you it is simply this: There 
is no other class of men—there is no other occupation 
throughout this country in which the State does not 
already interfere in that =< degree 80 as to 
ascertain what each man is doing. Every pound of 
cotton that comes into this country, every bale 
of goods that goes out of it—the age, the occupation, 
the employment of every one present in this room— 
of every one throughout this empire, are all minutely 
registered and recorded for the public benefit. Now, 
I don’t stand up—I never shall stand up for any 
mode of asking for returns that shall be minute, 
vexatious, or inquisitorial. But I do think the farmer 
himself would gain, and he is clearly the party 
interested in the first instance, by knowing a little 
more about the state of the markets. (Cheers.) Let us 
all remember that, in promoting the progress of 
agricultural improvements, we are not merely develop- 
ing the natural resources—we are not ouly lightening 
the national burden—we are not only adding to the 
strength and power of Enyland—we are not only 
increasing the wealth of those who are wealthy already 
but we are indirectly engaged in one of the highest 
and noblest tasks which a human mind can propose to 
itself. We are engaged in relieving the sufferings and 
in elevating the condition of the ring classes of 
this country. The more farming improves, the more 
machinery you employ, the less there will be of 
mere brute labour, and the more you will require 
skilful cultivated intelligence, you will make a less 
demand on your labourers’ muscles, and a larger 
demand on their brains. In conclusion, I give you 

. 1 to the Royal North Lancashire Agricul- 
tural y.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir J. Kay Saurrteworts, in proposing “ The 
Successful Competitors,” adverted to the manly and 
vigorous efforts put forth by the farmers to meet un- 
restricted competition. While the science of agricul- 
ture had probably made a greater advance, in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, than it had done in many 
centuries previous, he gave expression to his earnest 
conviction when he said that—speaking either of the 
proprietors or the tenant-farmers—no class of the 
community had put forth more energetic exertions 
than the agricultural class during the ten years. 
(Hear, hear.) He had heard it estimated that, in con- 
sequence of the sudden storm which had burst over 
the country, we had lost a million of money. Now, 
the remedy against such calamities was most ob- 
viously to be found in mechanical invention. These 
reaping machines would, in the first place, supply 
that lack of labour which in the improved circum- 
stances of Ireland, and in the very great em- 
ployment of the labourers of the country upon 
railways and in manufactures, the farmers were now 
experiencing. He was very glad to see from recent 
reports that in some parts of Ireland labourers were 
geiting 38. 6d. a-day—an unparalleled circumstance 
in that country; and throughout England there was 
the greatest difficulty in getting harvest hands. It 


was impossible, therefore, that crops could be effec- 
tively reaped without the aid of these machines. 
( Hear.) e French were as enterprising a nation as 
we ourselves were; and we had no doubt that in a 
short time a very considerable number of machines, 
the best of the English manufacture, would be intro- 
dnced into France. And it was impossible not to 
foresee new struggles for the agriculture of this 
country, by the introduction from the whole of the 
east of Europe, and from southern Russia, of vast 
supplies of corn, which the very success of our 
arms would bring into the market. (Hear, 
hear.) After adverting to the important question 
of the drainage of the soil, he said he believed that 
sufficient stress was not being laid by the most ob- 
servant of chemists, and even the most practical of 
agriculturists, upon the importance of the deep pulveri- 
zation of the soil. Liebig stated, as did all the more 
recent chemists, that this was the main source of im- 
provement in the soil; and by it they explained all 
the old modes of agricult improvement, as also 
almost all modern means, except such as were of a 
purely chemical character. The deep pulverization of 
the soil absorbed and intensified the action of the 
atmosphere upon the soil. Here was science to con- 
firm the daily experience of agriculture—that a minute 
and deep pulverization of the soil had the most im- 
portant effect upon its character. It explained the 
whole system of fallows, the whole system of the rota- 
tion of crops; for in this way the whole action of the 
atmosphere upon the soil was so deeply intensified that 
soils which were made fallow altered their chemical 
character. Allusion had been made to the great 
number of portable steam-engines in use. It was im- 
possible to enter such a county as Norfolk or Lincoln- 
shire, and see the great contrast which it presented to 
continental agriculture, without at once perceiving the 
vast strides that this country had made in the applica- 
tion of mechanical inventions in the progress of agri- 
culture. All the farms in Norfolk exhibited chimneys, 
and so they did in Lincolnshire. He believed it was 
the fact that in the last three years, according to the 
report of Mr. Evelyn Denison, 1,000,000 acres had 
been drained in this country, and about 5, 000, 000l. 
expended in the operation; but it was also stated, and 
he thought the computation quite within the mark, 
that the tenant-farmers of England had expended in 
that same period no less than 5, 000, O000l. on guano 
alone. (Hear, hear.) That was a direct contribution 
from chemistry to the agriculture of this country. 
(Applause. ) 


— — 


THE HARVEST. 


With the state of the weather greatly improved, a 
full week having been fine, some showers alone ex- 
cepted, a great deal of corn has been carried, and 
much more would have been stacked but for the 
general deficiency of labour. In the South and West, 
where the grain was cut, there has been some local 
injury by sprouting, the high temperature and heavy 
fall of rain coming on very ripe and dry samples: the 
damage being more extensive in the barley, though 
we hope not very serious as a whole. Oats 
appear to have suffered only slightly; but the 
excessive wet has delayed the digging of potatoes, 
and somewhat increased the disease. The South 
of Ireland has also experienced some harm from 
the forwardness of the season; but Scotland and the 
northern counties of England generally will be rather 
benefited than injuriously affected—the beating of the 
corn being more than counterbalanced by the renewed 
growth of the grass, the turnips, and other roots. The 
relief to anxiety thus given to the nation at a most 
critical time, renews its obligations; and let us hope 
that the large amount of produce yet to be gathered 
will be safely stored. As respects the character of the 
new wheat already saved, there can be no difference of 
opinion with reference to its general superiority to that 
of last year; in some localities, moreover, the yield is 
excessive, but there will be some in bad condition, and 
some sadly sprouted. Though, as in all seasons, the 
inferior soils are deficient, the favourable accounts un- 
doubtedly prevail, with a considerable increase grown. 
Barley being a more limited crop, still further reduced 
in its quality fit for malting, by the wet, the best kinds 
seem certain to rule high. Oats appear fine, with a 
full average.. Beans and peas, especially the latter, 
exceed it.—Mark-lane Express. 

The fall of rain this August has thus been greater 
than in any year except three of the last ten years. 
The wheat already thrashed is of good weight, but the 
yield per acre will certainly not be — 4 if at all 
above an average. Pasture lands have greatly im- 
proved since the rains, and all kinds of grazing stock 
have made progress.— Economist. 

Ia his notes of an annual autumnal tour through 
the north-western counties, by Mr. John Lamb, the 
Quaker correspondent of the Belfast Whig, he says: 
“There is no doubt that our country is vastly im- 

roving. The people are better clad and better fed. 

e country is much better cultivated than it was 
a dozen years ago. The gaols are nearly empty, 
and the poorhouses not half filled; some of the 
masters complain that they cannot muster as much 
healthy labour as will cultivate the gardens and 
grounds round the workhouses. The towns are better 
paved, swept, and lighted, and many an old, unsightly 
thatched house has been pulled down to make room 
for a respectable slated one; yet there is abundance of 
room for farther improvement in all these respects. 
Few towns in Ireland have improved so much in 
appearance during the last ten years as Sligo. The 
wheat crop is also likely to be a very good one; it is 
thicker on the ground than last year, but some farmers 
tell me it is not as well headed.” 

The New York Sun estimates that America will, 


this year, be able to export one-fourth more wheat to 
Europe than it did last year. 


— 


The crop of corn is good in the north of France, 
but only middling in the centre, and very bad in the 
south—on the whole, far below an aver This 
view is confirmed by the intended prohibition in the 
export of all kinds of corn, grain, meal, and pulse for 
the year; also by the enormous purchases by the French 
Government of bread stuffs in America, in Russia, 
and in the Danube, in fact, wherever foreign wheat 
supplies are to be had. 


Court, Personal, and Official News. 


On Wednesday morning, the Queen and Court left 
Osborne and arrived at Bucki m Palace about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. after that, her 
Majesty held a Court and transacted business. The 
Earl of Clarendon had an audience. Count Chr 
witch, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plonipo- 
tentiary from the Emperor of Russia, had audience, 
and delivered his credentials. On Thursday morning 
the Queen began her journey to Balmoral by the 
Great Northern Railway; the managers of which had 
taken ana pains . accident. Fe train was 
accompanied by a ic apparatus which might be 
applied to the main telegraphic line at any point, and 
a number of men whose business it was to prevent 
the overheating of the axles. The carriages used 
were to go throughout the railway journey in charge of 
Mr. Seymour Clarke. At a little before eight o'clock, 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and five of their children, 
arrived at the King’s Cross station; where the Earl of 
Clarendon received her Majesty. At eight o’clock 
the train moved out of the station, amid the cheering 
of the persons present. As usual, the country folks on 
the line seized every available spot affording a glimpse 
of the Queen's train, and assembled in greater num- 
bers at the towns where it made momentary halte. 
At Huntingdon, Lord Sandwich drew up - guard of 
honour, composed of the Huntingdonshire Rifles, on 
the platform. Mr. Thomas Baring was present, and 
Mr. Vesey, the Mayor of the town, was presented to 
the Queen. At Peterborough, the Bishop headed a 
body of the clergy waiting to show their respect. Her 
Majesty recognised Dr. Davy, and Lord Clarendon 
shook him by the hand from his carriage-window. At 
Retford, a heavy fall of rain did not prevent a muster 
of lieges, prominent among whom were the Duke of 
Newcastle and his daughter Lady Susan Pelham Clin- 


ton. At York, Her Majesty recognised Mrs. Stuart 


Wortley, the Earl of Harewood, General Sir Harry 
Smith and Lady Smith, and General Arbuthnot. The 
train arrived punctually at every station, and similar 
scenes were enacted throughout the journey. The 
Queen finally alighted at Edinburgh at 6.35— 
five minutes before the appointed time, and at 
once proceeded to Holyrood Palace. In the 


agen of Hol Palace, Her Majesty was received 
y the Lord vost of Edinburgh, Mr. Black, the 
member, and Sir Benjamin Hall. On Friday morning 


the Queen and her family drove through Prince’s- 
street and the Lothian-road, by Heriot’s Hospital, 
down the Canongate, and past the Palace into the 
Queen’s-park. Thence they made a circuit of Arthur’s 
Seat by the new drive known as the Queen’s ride. 
Prince Albert accompanied Her Majesty on horse- 
back. In the afternoon, the whole party drove through 
the park by the Dalkeith-road to Craigmillar Castle, 
and crossed the Esk to Hawthorndean. Here the 

alighted, and walked up the glen to Rossl Chapel. 
Thence they drove back to Holyrood. day the 
citizens of Edinburgh, and a considerable number of 
strangers who had come from the country to ‘see the 
Queen, were astir, and both streets and parks were 
crowded. Con to general anticipation, there was 
no review of the Crimean troops pene in Edin- 
burgh, and but a small portion of the ones multi- 
tude even had the good fortune to see Her — 4 te 
she through few of the principal streets. ly 
on — morning the Royal party left Holyrood 
Palace, proceeded to St. Margaret’s Station, en 
route for the north. On their way to the station the 
Queen and Prince Albert cordially returned the loud 
and frequent greetings of the people, who gathered in 
great numbers, notwithstanding the early hour, to 
witness her departure. Before nine o’clock had struck 
the Royal train was on its way to the north. The 
train reached Stirling at 10.7, and Perth at 11.10. At 
both 23 there was a numerous assemblage, and a 


of honour of Highland regiments. At Banchory, 
uncheon was From thence the journey was 
performed in the Royal carriages. Her Majesty arrived 
at Balmoral Castle at a quarter before seven o'clock. 
The Queen, the Prince, Princess Royal, and Prince 
Alfred, paid a visit en route to the Duchess of Kent 
at Abergeldie Castle. 

The body of the Hon. Sir Willam Temple, K.C.B., 
late Minister at the Court of Naples, and for thirty-six 
years past, and only brother of Viscount Palmerston, 
was on Saturday consigned to its last — * — 


under the west window of the Abbey Church, Romsey, 
in a vault where the remains of eight members of the 
noble family of the Temples re The funeral was 


private and unostentatious. Ten of the family and 
private friends attended only. Viscount Palmerston 
was chief mourner; the Right Hon. Lawrence Sullivan 
and W. F. Cowper, Admiral Bowles and Sir George 
Bowles, the Rev. Henry Sullivan, Sir George Shee, 
&c. Many private friends and others who hold the 
family in esteem were also at the church. The shops 
in Romsey were shut, and a general feeling of sym- 
pathy with the bereaved Viscount was manifested. — 
Thursday was fixed for the investiture in Dublin, 
of the three new Knights of St. Patrick—the Mar- 
uis of Londonderry, the Earl of Granard, and the 
rl of Shrewsbury. When the day arrived, only one 
Knight appeared—death had removed the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, illness detained the Earl of Gravard, and 
the Marquis of Londonderry alone was able to preseut 
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himself to the Chapter. It is remarked that the Earl 
of Carlisle, as Grand Master, carried out on this oc- 
casion one of the original ordinances of the Order, 
which requires that robes of the Knights shall be 
‘‘ wrought within the realm of Ireland.” Hitherto the 
robes have been made in England, of French material: 
on Thursday the Knights were robed in Irish tabinet. 

Sir Benjamin He „of Manchester, has received 
a letter from Lord Palmerston, stating that, in conse- 
quence of the death of his brother, he will be unable 
to preside at the inauguration of the new Mechanics’ 
Institution; but he hopes to be able to visit Manchester 
on some future occasion. 

The Rev. Mr. Cureton, rector of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, will, it is said, succeed the late Dr. Buck- 
land as Dean of Westminster. 

The Gazette contains the announcement that Her 
Majesty has inted Mr. Eastland de Michele to 
the post of British Consul at St. Petersburg. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Roebuck 
Testimonial, held at Sheffield last week, it was stated 
that the subscription to the testimonial amounted to 
nearly 1,400; and it was resolved that a thousand 
guineas be presented to Mr. Roebuck, and the re- 
mainder devoted to the ing a portrait of the 
honourable gentleman, if it was agreeable to him that 
this course should be a . The presentation is to 
se — this day (Wednesday), at the Music Hall, 


The Marquis of Chandos, who has been seri- 
ously indisposed at Wotton House, is now enabled to 
leave his room. 

The Globe says that Lieut.-General Sir H. Bar- 
nard is likely to have the command of the troops en- 
camped in Shorncliffe, in the room of Sir Colin 
Campbell, now Inspector-General of Infantry. 

The body of the Earl of Shrewsbury, after 
lying for a week in state at Alton Towers, was buried 
on Tuesday, in the castle chapel, with full ceremony 
and pomp. 

The Manchester Guardian says: “It is now, we 
believe, pretty certain that our townsman, Edward W. 
Watkin, Esq., will, at the next election, become a can- 
didate for the representation of Yarmouth; his col- 
league in contesting the representation in the Liberal 
interest, being, in all probability, William Torrens 
M‘Cullagh, Esq., late M. P. for Dundalk, who, in con- 
nexion with Sir C. Napier, contested the borough at 
the last election. 

The Leeds Mercury announces the death of Mr. 
John Heaps, whose open face and stalwart figure have 
been familiar objects at nearly all great gatherings in 
Leeds for upwards of half a century. “ Mr. John 
Heaps, a man of strong convictions and principle, 


played, indeed, no insignificant part in many of the 


struggles, political, ecclesiastical, and municipal, for 
which the borough of Leeds has been remarkable 
during that lengthened period. His views on some 
of these points were extreme, but.his honesty and per- 
severance in maintaining them aided more moderate 
men to accomplish what all Reformers ag:ced to con- 
sider desirable; and no one rejoiced more sincerely 
than he at every gain to the cause of liberality, in 
whatever department. Mr. Heaps was, we believe, 
one of the promoters of the first Wesleyan Sunday- 
school in Leeds; he was for a long time trustee of the 
Workhouse, and to him was largely due the origin of 
the Kirkgate market, which he songht to render a free 
market, as its earliest name implies. In the Church- 
rate conteste—now, happily, long since past—his voice 
was often heard on the side of the opponents to that 
obnoxious impost.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert A’Beckett, long favourably known to 
the public as an author and as a contributor to several 
li works, and more recently as one of the best of 

magistrates, has died at Boulogne of con- 


on of the brain. 
Mr. Welby, of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Clement, of University College, Oxford, and Mr. Q. 
Twiss, of Christchurch, Oxford, have been selected 
from among nine competitors by the examiners of 


the Civil Service Commission, for clerkships at the 


The Duke of Cambridge, K. C. B., Commander- 
in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces, is at present at 
Gordon Castle, the Scotch seat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, accompanied by their 
son and two daughters, and by a sister of the dis- 
tinguished authoress, arrived in Glasgow on Thursday 
night, by the Caledonian Railway, and took up their 
residence in the Star Hotel, Buchanan-street. On 
Friday they made an excursion to Bothwell Castle, 
after which they paid a visit tothe West End Park. Mrs. 
Stowe and daughters left Glasgow on Saturday morn- 
ing by the Lochgoil steamer, en route for Inverary— 
Mrs. Stowe on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, and the rest of the party to sojourn either at 
Lockgoil Head, or some other watering place. Mr. 
Stowe is, we believe, to start for America on Tuesday 
next, but his “ better half” and family purpose re- 
maining for some little time on this side of the Atlantic. 
— Commonwealth. 


The Turkish Ambassador has subscribed 10/. 
towards the English Christian Church at 
Constan which is intended to be a monument 
to the memory of the gallant men who fell in the late 
war with Russia. 

The Central American difficulty is confidently 
stated to have received a satisfactory solution in a 
convention and said to have been concluded 
between Honduras and Great Britain. The leading 
features of the arrangement are understood to be a 
guarantee of the — of the territory to be tra- 
versed by the projected In 
the freedom of its terminal ports against our cession 
of Ruatan and the other two small islands, in recog- 
nition of the equitable claim of the main state upon 
those dependencies. If the information be correct, 


ter-oceanic Railway, and | 
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the large question which so recently looked ugly and 
serious enough, has thus been simply and quietly 
disposed of without the ostensible intervention of 
America,— Daily News. 

The health of the Rev. Dr. Morison, of Chelsea, 
has greatly improved during the last month. 

On dit, that the Hon. C. P. Villiers, brother of 
our Foreign Secr „will be appointed Mr. Cramp- 
ton’s successor, as Minister to agen, and that 
— Hon. E. Leveson Gower will go to Naples, as our 

vo „ 

Mr. Baron Platt, it ie said, intends to resign the 
seat he holds on the judicial bench, in consequence of 
long-eontinued indisposition. Mr. Watson, Q. C., Mr. 
Bovill, Q.C., Mr. James, Q.C., and Mr. Wylde, Qc., 
are spoken of in connexion with anticipated vacancics 
on the judicial bench. 

The medical attendant of Miss Harriet Martineau, 
the authoress, writes to the Derwentwater Journal : 
“In a paragraph which appears in your paper of 
yesterday, it is stated that Miss Martineau, cele- 
brated authoress, had lately visited Cockermouth. As 
it is evidently meant to refer to Miss H, Martineau, of 
the Knoll, who has been unable, in consequence of 
severe illness, to go beyond the porch of her house 
during the last fifteen months, I will thank you to 
contradict the report in your next publication, Her 
increasing infirmity makes it desirable that she should 
not be disturbed by the visits of strangers, who are 
misled by your report to suppose that her health has 
been restored.” 

The sentence of death passed upon ‘An rew 
Bracken, at the last assizes, for the murd ai o a man 
named Bates, at Manchester, has been commute to 
transportation for life. The prisoner, wuo was in a 
state of frenzy from intoxication, attac cod the de- 
ceased, whom he casually encountered, ma violent 
but unpremeditated manner, and inflicted upon him, 
by kicking him upon the head, injuries ol so serious a 
character as to result in death. | 

Rosa Bovheur, whose animal 32 havs at- 
tracted universal admiration, and who can scarcely be 
said to have a rival in this tranch of «rt, is at pre- 
sent in Scotland, for the purpose of making studies 
from nature, to assist her in painting a picture which 
will no doubt display the idiosyncrasies of a portion 
of British animal life, as strongly as the “ Horse Fair,” 
and other pictures, brought out distinctly those of the 
animal life of France. 

Columbia College, United States, at its 108th 
anniversary, recently held, conferred the d of 
D.D. on the Rev. John Blakeley, of Kirkintilloch, 
author of “ The Theology of Inventions.” 


Miscellaneous News. 


A man was killed the other da 


at Manchester 
by the bursting of a soda water bottle which he was 
Alling from a machine. A piece of glass struck him 
in the face. He bled very much, and was taken to the 
Royal Infirmary, where he died. 

The authorities of the General Post Office announce 
that on the lst September, and thenceforth, the 
privileges of the Inland Book Post will be extended 
so as to include printed letters like other printed 
matter, 

The ascent of Mount Ararat, a correspondent to 
the Times declares, was accomplished on October 8, 
1829, by Professor Parrot and party. The particulars 
of the ascent will be found in Kelt's Scripture Lands.“ 
M. Automonoff, a Russian traveller, is said to have 
also achieved the ascent in 1834, 

It was stated at the meeting of the Charing 
Cross Bridge Company, on Wednesday, that the 
Directors are in treaty with the South-Western Rail- 
way Company and the Hungerford Market Company 
for an enlargement of the bridge for horse and carriage 
traffic. 

Mrs. Stowe’s new work inst slavery appeared 
on Monday, and there has been a run for it at the 
publishing house. It is five hundred pages in thick- 
ness, and so far as we can judge, a much more matter- 
„ affair than a love story or a romance — Iſorn- 
ing Star. 

The great bell for the Westminster Palace clock 
has been raised from the pit in which it was cast: the 
founding appears to have been quite successful. The 
bell is supposed to weigh fifteen tons; it has been 
tried with a clapper of seven hundredweight; the note 
is E natural. e bell stands 7 feet 104 inches high; 
its diameter is 9 feet 5% inches. 

The British Archwological Association held their 

annual campaign last week in the West; choosing 
Bridgewater as head-quarters, and radiating thence 
through the neighbouring districts, so rich in relics of 
the middle ages— Glastonbury, Wells, u, 
Walton, Bath, and the camps, castles, and churches 
abounding thereabouts, 
The omy of competitive examination is making 
pr in Ireland. In future all vacancies in the 
rish Constabulary are to be filled up by that process. 
Sixteen candidates recently presented themselves at 
Dublin Castle for four vacant cadetships, and the 
successful competitors received the coveted appoint- 
ments. 

At a meeting held in Manchester on Thursday, 
to promote, the extension of the Saturday half-holiday 
to shopkeepers—the Mayor in the chair—it was 
that this would be facilitated were wages paid on 
Friday, Bae ye —— early on Saturday. The 
meeting a mem to the Corporation 
ing for an alteration of market- hours. = 

A circular just issued from the Inland Revenue- 
office contradicts a statement furnished from the same 


office two years back, to the effect that under the new | i 


stamp law cheques received within fifteen miles from 
the place where they were drawn might be carried 


beyond that distance and remitted ter collection with- 
out the „ =. Ir The ——— it 
W * ve now t a stamp is necessary. 
e Commercial Bank of Newcastle has been com- 
— to succumb under the difficulties caused by the 
dleir frauds: recent disclosures caused a panic 
among the customers; and the managing director, Mr. 
Walker, has found it necessary to close the bank. It 
would appear that though the shareholders would lose 
their capital, the customers cf the bank will be paid in 
full as the outstanding assets come to hand. 

Gamekeepers are accustomed to use strychnia 
for the destruction of vermin, and it is supposed that 
in some cases this practic: of exposing a deadly 

oison has led to fatal accidents. The Lord-Advocate 

as caused it to be mado known, that all who place 
this or any other poison within the reach of the public 
will be held responsible for the consequences, even to 
the extent of a criminal prosecution in cases where 
health is injured or life sacrificed. 

Mr. R. 8. Whitfield, resident medical officer of St. 
Thomas's Ilospital, states that the of Ant- 
werpncw receive 120,000 francs a year for the sweepings 
of the stets and the contents of the con- 
tractcrs converting the nuisance into powerful 
Formerly the co used to pay 20,000 

‘carly to get rid of the city refase. At Paris and 
lilan “town guano” is manufactured, which has ex- 
traordinary powers as a fertilizer. 5 


The St. Guardians have held a 
meeting with reference to their dispute with the - 
law Board (who have taken the entire management of 
the workhouse into their own hands), and by a 
majority of 17 to 4, carried a motion denying the 
right of the Poor-law Board to interfere so far, 
and expressing their determination to manage the 
workhouse irrespective of the board’s orders. The 
question will probably not rest here, 

The Hants Independent records a remarkable 
illustration of political: stagnation: The once event- 
ful 25th August has passed, and not a single objection 
has been served to — 1 on the borough electoral 
list, by either the Liberal or the Tory party; and 
only two new claims have been put in. The 
revising barrister, therefore, will this year have nothing 
to do when he pays us his annual visit—a strange con- 
trast, certainly, to the doings of former years. 

Near the Devil’s-bridge, Cardiganshire, there lives 
a remarkably hale old man is his 108th year. He is 
quite upright, stands nearly six feet high, and has com- 

lete possegsion of all his faculties. Notwithstanding 

is great age, this venerable old gentleman frequently 
marches across some of the smaller mountains of the 
Plinlimnon range to meet the Hereford mail, which 
passes along the road, within three miles of his resi- 
dence, and sometimes lends a hand in changing the 
horses at the first etage Aberystwith. 

A correspondent of the Freeman's Journal states 
that at Arklow, last Friday, while three poor men 
were searching for grains in the old goldstreams, they 
found a fine nugget of remarkable purity, weighin 
more than six ounces, troy weight, is a very ric 
specimen of native gold. We have extensive gold 
fields here, but we want spirit and energy on the part 
of those who possess the ability to develop the mineral 
resources of this locality. The gold mine is on the 
estate of the Earl of Carysfort. The piece of gold 
will be sold for 30l. r 

A patient in the Leicester Lunatic Asylum, one 
Sparrow, was put into a bot bath last week for puaish- 
ment by two of the attendants. The poor fellow, in his 
violent struggles to free himself from his forcible im- 
mersion, turned the hot water tap. The attendants 
did not perceive this for some minutes, when they took 
Sparrow out of the bath. He was severely scalded, 
and, from the fright, excitement, and injury, died in 
three days. The jury, at the inquest, found a verdics 
of Accidental Death ing @ severe censure on the 
attendants. | 

The colliers’ strike at Barnsley, which has ex- 
tended over a period of ten weeks, was brought to a 
sudden termination on Saturday last, in consequence 
of a number of the men having signed articles to work 
for the proprietors. The result was that several more 
were expected to follow, when the committee at onoe 
resolved to close the strike. The men have declared 
their intention of seeking work elsewhere, rather than 
run the risk of again working under the present 
yg The strike has been a serious loss to 
the pr 


An inquiry into the alleged flogging of certain 
girls in 
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gross 1 on the part of nearly all pers ons con- 
nected with the pit; the actual cause of the oe 
‘having been a wilful carrying down the shaft of blazing 
coals by Baker, a butty, spite of a warning to the con- 
‘trary—Baker was among the killed. The Coroner’s 
eumming-up was in consonance with the evidence of 
neglect and disobedience; but the jury, chiefly men con- 
nected with collieries, gave a verdict of Accidental 
Death, to the surprise of most people. 

On Sunday afternoon, two of the sons of Mr. 
Reid, of Newcastle, brewer, were at Whitley, near 
Tynemouth. One of them, who lived in London, was 
bathing in the sea, and unconsciously got within the 
influence of the tide, and couln not swim back to land. 
His brother, perceiving his peril from the beach, 
rushed into the water up to his chin, but could not 
reach him. Go back! go back!” cried the drowning 
man to his frantic brother; “I will swim out to the 
French boats” (lying a short distance out at sea), 
As he uttered these words he turned round, and be- 
fore he could execute his desire he sank.— Gateshead 

erver. 

A crowded meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Dorchester, on Tuesday evening, to hear an address 
from Mr. Dymond, on the objects and operations of 
the Anti-Capital Punishment Society. Dr. Aldridge 
presided, and the lecturer in a speech of considerable 
length explained the arguments in favour of the total 
abolition of death punishments, illustrating his opinions 
by reference to the recent executions and other facts, 
especially referring to the case of Martha Brown, whose 
melancholy fate has excited deep commiseratioa in the 
county of Dorset. The audience, who listened with 
the deepest attention, an all but unanimous 
vote at the conclusion of the address in favour of the 
total abolition of capital punishment. 


A ndence between the Lord Mayor and 
the Earl of Clarendon upon the subject of the contri- 
butions lately raised in thie country for the relief of 
the sufferers by the late inundations in France, has 
been published. The Lord Mayor states that 765,000f. 
(30,600/.) has been sent from London; that the total 
subscription has reached 32,0001.; and he has no 
doubt the contributions from other towns will swell 
the amount to nearly 50,000/, Lord Clarendon, in 
reply, says:— | 

1 have not failed to lay your lordship’s letter before 
the Queen, who has commanded me to express to you 
her entire approval of the manner in which the com- 
mittee so worthily presided over by your lordship has 
discharged the duties which it undertook. Her Majesty 
also desires me to convey to your lordship the assurance 
of the great satisfaction with which she has observed 
the generous sympathy aaa by the public in re- 
sponding to the a made to them by the committee, 
and in thus endeavouring go alleviate the calamity 
which had befallen the le in certain departments 
of France. 

The official finding of the court-martial a 
Nenagh was promulgated on Friday, and is as fol- 
lows: Four men sentenced by court-martial to trans- 
portation for life, commuted to twenty-one years, and 
two men sentenced to twenty-one years’ transporta- 
tion, commuted to fourteen years each; two, sentenced 
to twelve transportation, commuted to four 
years’ — One of the prisoners tried was found 
not gnilty.” ‘The sentence of death passed u 
Patrick Burns. North Tipperary Militia, by Judge 
Moore, at last Nenagh Assizes, for the murder of a 
soldier of the 41st Regiment, has been commuted to 

for life. The five men of the North 
Tipperary Militia who were sentenced at Nenagh 
Assizes to fifteen years’ transportation each, have had 
their sentences commuted to ten years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 

At Stilton, on Monday, a young woman, 
named Martha Crewe, was taken by force from her 
father’s house, by the clergyman and constable. On 
breaking into the house, the poor girl was crying 
bitterly to be taken away, and asking for food, her 
sisters holding her back. She appeared to be almost 
starved, and looked scarcely like a human being. 
The girl is about nineteen years of age. Her flesh is 
all wasted away, and she is a complete living skeleton. 


It is now apwards of two years since she was seen out 


of the house, and it was kept so close that no one on 
any account was ever allowed to enter it. The poor 
creature says the food her father supplied her with, 
was dry bread, and a little salt and water to drink, 
and a very small of mutton about once a fort- 
night. The t are stout and healthy, and ap- 
parently have wanted for nothing. Crewe and his 
two daughters have been apprehended on a charge of 
misdemeanour, and are now in Fleton lock-up. A 
crowd of women smashed the windows of Crewe’s 
honse with stones, and set fire to the window-curtaina. 


to of that town, for purposes of recreation, 
the former a park of thirty acres, and the latter one of 

ten acres. On Saturday, the opening of the Adderley 
| public dinner, &c. 


Town Hall, the proceeds of which were upwards of 
2,000, 


ad 


Lam, Police, and Assize. 


Tun Nervous CarrAIx AND His Lost TREASURE. 
—A curious case (Petrie v. Ellis) was tried this 
week before Mr. Baron Bramwell at Liverpool. The 
action lay between the master of a merchant ship 
and an underwriter for “total loss” on an insurance 
policy for 3,800/ on gold dust and nuggets, and 600i. 
on sovereigns. The details of the “total loss were 
singular, The plaintiff, in 1852, made a voyage to 
Adelaide in his own vessel, went to the Junga 
diggings with 1,800/. in his pocket and a dray-load of 
rovisions, kept a store, sold his flour at 1500. a ton, 
—— gold dust at 30. an ounce, and soon realised a 
tolerable profit. He then made several voyages be- 
tween Adelaide and Melbourne, and at length, in 
May, 1853, started on his return home with some 
4,400/. worth of gold dust and sovereigns, packed in 
strong boxes and stowed away under his bed. 
Coming up Channel on the night of the 12th of 
October, blowing hard and a heavy sea on, he 
thought he would burn a blue-light to show his 
ition to passing ships. He unpacked the blue- 
ights in his cabin, took one on deck; it was damp; 
he went down for another and found it ready lighted, 
fizzing away on the top of the powder magazine, 
and setting fire to his bed-clothes, He smothered 
the fire, then losing his presence of mind, tore out 
his boxes of gold from underneath the bed, snatched 
up the burning bluelight, rushed upon deck, and, mad 
with fright and alarm for his dear guineas, screamed 
out for, and scrambled to, the lee boat: the ship 
gave lee lurch, he tumbled over the hencoops, 
and dropped boxes and all to the bottom, not 
of the boat, but of the British Channel. Here 
was a pleasant termination to all his sufferings, 
hopes, and frights. It was very hard. The night 
was dark, the deck was slippery; but for a seaman of 
fifty years to lose his sea-legs, tumble over the hen- 
coops, and deliberately drop his two boxes of gold 
into the water, would not bear reflection. Cooler 
after the catastrophe, he did not jump in after them, 
bat immediately reported the case to the underwriters, 
who declined to pay the insurance. An action took 
place, a commission had been sent to Australia, and 
the present action was the result. Several witnesses 
corroborated these various facts, when Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkins, for the defence, rose and admitted that the 
claim would be no further disputed. His Lordship 
then said :— 
I think that is quite right; I am glad the case has 
terminated in this way. At first it struck me as one of 
the most ludicrous things in the world that a man 
should have tripped in the British Channel, and drop 
his boxes of gold into the sea. But the truth is, when 
the thing becomes thoroughly sifted, I am satisfied of 
the correctness of the case. I think the underwriters 
would have acted exceedingly wrongfully if they had 
not fought out the case to the best of their ability; but 
I own I feel as satisfied as a man can be by hearing an 
ex parte case that Captain Petrie has made out his case. 
It is clear, it is abundantly proved over and over again, 
that he had the means of having the gold in his pos- 


pon | session. My notion is—and I have repeatedly expressed 


it since I had the honour of a seat on the bench—that 
very rarely you will find people commit a fraud unless 
the thing is done and completed in a very short space of 
time in - and to doubt the plaintiff in this case 
would be to suppose a most elaborate scheme of fraud on 
his part. I must say I feel satisfied—of course keeping 
one’s mind in reserve for the other side of the question 


—that he has made out his case. 

The learned judge further said that, if he were Cap- 
tain Petrie, he would take nothing less than his entire 
claim, and a verdict was accordingly eutered. 
Suapows or Loxpow Lire.— the Marlborough- 
street Police-office, on Monday, six young women, 
evidently from the country, and in the last stage of 
destitution, were charged with being found sleeping 
in Hyde-park.—The park-keeper said he had seen 
most of the women in the park for some nights past.— 
The women said they had neither money, friends, nor 
home. They were obliged to sleep in the open air, 
as they could not pay for a lodging. They had 
been sleeping in Hyde-park for the last fort- 
night.—On being questioned they appeared to 
be from the country.—Mr. Bingham said it 
was a shocking thing for these — vy bora 8 
be sleeping about, exposed to the ni mps an 
1 of the weather. He would discharge 
them if they would promise to find their way back to 
the country. The women having given the promise, 
were discharged. (There was a society establiebed a 
few years ago, calling itself the Desti- 
tution Relief Society, mainly to attend to such cases, 
but though large sums were understood to be collected, 
and are still in hand, nothing whatever is heard of the 
operations of the society within the district of this 
court.) 

Srreeer Preacuixe ix INLAND. — The Rev. 
Robert Wallace, Wesleyan minister at Kingstown, 
appeared on Monday before Mr. Porter to answer a 

erred against him by Mr. Francis Lynch, 
of ville-street, of exciting to a breach of the 
peace at Kingstown-pier on Sunday evening last. It 


„appeared that Mr. Wallace, at four o’clock on Sunday 
„ | afternoon, bad taken his stand upon a log of timber 


off the public thoroughfare, nearly opposite to the 
St. George's Club-house, with the intention of 
preaching to those by who might be dis- 


hymn, and afterwards offered up prayer. By 
time a considerable crowd had collected, whom 
while & was 


were a number of grown boys, who, 
prayer, interru him by cheering and 


engaged in . 
other offensive poises for the purpose of drowning his 
voice. He then proceeded to give out a second bymp, 


posed to listen to him. He commenced by si 4 


and while so engaged one of the boys threw himself 
against his feet, and not having succeeded in pitching 
him off the log, grasped his legs and brought him to 
the ground on his hands and knees. At this time 
there could not have been less than a thousand persons 
present, and stones began to be thrown, one of which 
struck Mr. Wallace on the side of the head, cutting 
him severely. Mr. Wallace, having wiped away the 
blood, which was flowing down his face and neck, 
again took his stand on the log and addressed the 
crowd, stating that he did not wish to offend 
persons by alluding to any peculiar religious tenets, 
but simply to preach the Gospel. He continued 
speaking for about fifteen minutes, and then passed 
through the crowd for the purpose of returning to his 
residence; but when he had reached about half-way 
up the Forty foot-road he was addressed by a police- 
man who told him that a gentleman, whom he pointed 
out, had charged him with exciting to a breach of the 
peace, Mr. Wallace then walked with the policeman 
to the station-house, the mob following, hvoting 
and shouting at him; the individual who gave 
Mr. Wallace into custody then formally re- 
2 his charge to the inspector, and gave 
is name as Francis Lynch. The inspector asked 
Mr. Wallace to find bail, which he declined; bat 
subsequently he was released from custody on 
his entering into his own recognisance to appear the 
next morning. The complainant stated that he was 
passing by the place where Mr. Wallace was standing, 
and his attention was attracted by the singing of the 
hymn, and he saw stones thrown at the defendant, who 
was blecding. He consequently considered it his duty 
to give him into custody for exciting to a breach of 
the peace. The complainant said he could produce a 
witness to prove that Mr. Wallace used offensive 
language respecting the Virgin Mary. This witness, 
whose name is Dunne, then came forward and swore 
positively that he had heard Mr. Wallace allege 
that the Blessed Virgin was the mother of three 
children, and besides called her a“ common proszitute.” 
Mr. Porter said it was a most improbable story, to say 
nothing more of it, that any man professing Chris- 
tianity, no matter what sect he belonged to, would 
make use of such an expression as that alleged against 
the defendant, for if he did there was not a man who 
heard it, but would raise a shout of indignation, Mr. 
Wallace said he did not use such an expression, nor 
did he ever mention the name of the Virgin Mary 
from the beginning to the end of his address, Mr. 
Porter said there was no charge before him, and that 
he would therefore dismiss the defendant. The Rev. 
Mr. Wallace said he would repeat those proceedings, 


— 


CRIMINAL RECORD. 


A soldier, named Thomas Mansell, has been com- 
mitted for trial at Dover, for shooting Lance Corporal 
Burnie, of the 46th Regiment, 

A young woman was shot by her lover at Dud- 
ley on Saturday night. It seems that for some time 

ast a young man named John Dance, son of the 
dlord of the Railway Tavern, Pontersficld, had 
been paying his addresses to a first cousin of his own, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Barr, landlord of the Seven 
Stars Inn, Hall-street. She is said to have been an 
amiable and much-respected young woman, while he 
was of unsteady and irregular habits. It was probably 
owing to this that her parents discouraged his visits to 
their house, and that latterly Miss Bar had also 
done so. On several occasions he had been heard to 
threaten to take her life if she would not consent to 
have him; but these threats were disregarded. On 
Saturday night, about ten O clock, he went to the 
house. Being somewhat tipsy, both Miss Barr and 
her parents ordered him to leave, and he did so, but 
not without mumbling something to the effect that 
“she would not order him out the next time he came.” 
About twelve o'clock, the front door of the Seven 
Stars being closed, Miss Barr aad her mother were 
engaged in their usual avocations about the house, 
when Dance entered by the back door, and walked up 
to the young lady, who was then going the 
passage leading from a back room to the bar. Pull- 


Miss Barr's person. The charge took effect in her 
neck and lower jaw, and she at once fell to the ground. 
In another moment a second shot was heard, and the 
murderer himself lay dead upon the floor by the side 
of his intended victim. Miss Barr is still alive, but 
there is scarcely a hope of her recovery. 

On Monday evening, an inquest took place at 
Kensington Workhouse, before Mr. Brent, the deputy 
coroner, and a jury, relative to the deaths of two in- 
fants (twins), whose bodies were found, on Friday, in 
the shrubberies at 31, D 2 
— tae that the 2 had ng eg - 
perished from neglect exposure ; were 
full-grown infants. A policeman said he had made 
every inquiry, but hitherto had not discovered any clue 
to the offenders. The jury returned a verdict of 
Wilful Murder against some person or persons un- 
known; and strongly recommended the parish autho- 
rities to offer a reward for the of the 
offenders. Some of the board of guardians who were 
present, said the recommendation should be at- 
tended to. g : 

A female, named Ann Fleming, who eohabited with 
a man named William Fleming, a native of Ireland. 
was on Friday found dead in her bed, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, with marks of violence, which there is 
reason to believe were inflicted by her paramour. The 
parties resided in Back-row, tenanted by the lowest 
class of the i For some days past ogee 
has been known to treat the unfortunate woman 
great brutality, and since ber death he has ab- 
sconded. On Saturday night, Mrs. Harrison, a 


neighbour, went into bis room, and found him 


ing a pistol from his pocket, he fired it off close to 
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with his hands and knees upon the deceased, 
who was in bed. He appeared as if he 
was attempting to strangle her, and Mrs. Harrison 
pulled him off. On Monday, she was very ill of in- 
juries she had received. Fleming was again in her 
company on Wednesday afternoon, and this — 
to have the last time they were seen together. 

this time the woman gradually grew worse until her 
death; previous to which she had made statements to 
the effect that the injuries from which she was suffer- 
ing were inflicted by Fleming. The man is well- 
known to the police, having been frequently before 
the magistrates charged with various offences. An 
inquest was opened on Saturday, but adjourned 
till Monday, to await the post mortem examination. 
On that day the evidence discloged a dreadful amount 
of barbarity inflicted upon the unfortunate woman b 

Wm. Fleming, the man with whom she had cohabited. 
Mr. L. W. Rayne, surgeon, was of opinion that death 
was caused by inflammation of the right lung, 
accelerated by the injuries she had received; and the 
jury returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against 
Wm. Fleming. He is not yet in custody. 

Mr. Baxter, a retired inspector of Excise, is in the 
custody of the county police at Gateshead, charged 
with murdering his wife. The facts, so far as they 
have come to light, are these: Mr. Baxter had retired 
upon a pension of 250“. a year, and with his wife lived 
in a village called Greenside, a few miles west of this 
town, They had fallen into very intemperate habits, 
and on day evening week they both retired to 
bed in a state of intoxication. About half-past 
two o'clock on Saturday morning, their domestic, 
a girl named Davison, was awoke by the ringin 
of a bell in her mistress’s room. She — 
to the bedroom and ſound her mistress partly 
lying off the bed. The girl lifted her into a proper 
position, and retired. Her master was then either 
asleep or too drunk to notice anything. About foar | 
o’clock the same morning she was again aroused by 
the voice of her master, and upon springing out of bed 
again and running into the room she observed her 
master sitting up in bed holding her mistress’s hand. 
He said to the girl, “I believe she is dead.” The girl 
touched the body, and finding it cold, ran out for a 
neighbour. When they returned Mr. Baxter was still 
in bed with his dead wife, but he was induced to get 
up, and the body was laid out. At an inquest held 
on Monday week, Mr. Callender, surgeon, who had 
examined the | udy of deceased, assigned drunkenness 
as the cause of death; but after the examination of the 
servant girl, the jury again viewed the body, and dis- 
covered that one of the legs was discoloured, the dis- 
colouration extending from the ankle to the thigh. 
The arms and chest were also discoloured, and the 
throat from ear to ear was intensely black. The in- 
quest was then adjourned, and during the interval of 
adjournment, a post mortem examination was made 
by Dr. Callender and Dr. Barkus, of Newcastle. 
Some wounds were found on the scalp, which, how- 
ever, were not sufficient to cause immediate death, 
but large masses of blood were also 
observed between the scalp and the brain. From 
those and other appearances Dr. Barkus came 
to the conclusion thas the deceased had died 
from strangulation. The jury, after hearing all the 
evidence at the adjourned inquest on Tuesday, retired 
for some time, and, on coming into court, the fore- 
man stated that they were unable to agree to a verdict, 
seven of them were for returning a verdict of wilful 
murder, while six of them were for returning a verdict 
of manslaughter only against Mr. Baxter. In this 
dilemma, the coroner has adjourned the inquest, so 
that he may be able to lay the whole of the circum- 
stances before the Home Secretary, Sir G..Grey. The 
deceased appears to have been a strong woman of 
nearly masculine frame of body, and very powerful. 
There are various rumours abroad, but the above are 
the only facts that may be relied on. 


—— 


Gleanings. 


Professor Anderson, the “ Wizard of the North,” 
is about to astonish the Antipodes with a visit. 


Mr. Albert Smith on Friday night closed another | observ. 


deservedly successful season of Mont Blanc. 

An auctioneer does as he is “ bid,” a postman as he 
is “ directed.” 

A little girl describes a snake as “a thing that’s a 
tail all the way up to its head.” 

A new Unitarian chapel (Early English), costing 
al 3,900L, was opened at Bolton on the 21st ult. 

“Honest industry has brought that man to the 
scaffold,” said a wag, as he saw a carpenter upon the 
staging. 

“In the Irish the electric telegraph is called 
“Sgeal abata bolta,” the literal translation of which 
is, News upon stilts.” 

Jeffrey once said to Mrs. Hamilton, author of “ The 
Cottages of Glenburnie,” that there was no objection 
to the blue stocking, provided the petticoat came 
low enough down. 

The island of Amboyna contains 30,000 inha- 
bitants, who belong to the Lutheran Reformed Charch, 
and are “the most moral, best educated, and best con- 
Archipelago.” 


ducted people of the whole 
The number of reformatories certified to February 
last was, in England, 26, ca of containing 
there were 


1,500 boys and girls; and in 

The i Advocate is printed from paper made 
Baltimore Advoca 

from cane—an appropriate material for slavery journals. 

A paper so printed must advocate by instinct the cause 

of Brooks and his party. 

The crenoline epidemic, as catching a8 the 
“hooping” cough, covers the American continent; 
and the men-folk are . 
their mouths) at the growing obesity of the women. 


laughing (on the other side of | 


One married man declares they remind him of the old 
nursery rhyme, because they 

Come with a hoop,come with a call, 

Come with their crenoline 'stonishing all. 
And at a recent public dinner in Boston the president 
proposed — “The Women !— Hoop! hoop! hoop! 
hurrah !”— Gateshead Observer. 

A French translator of Shaks rendered the 
passage in Hamlet, “ He comes with a martial stalk ” 
H vient avec M. le Mareschal Stall.“ 

To put down the “ cry that Fremont is a Catholic, 
his friends feel obliged to publish a note from Rector 
French, certifying that his youngsters have all been 
baptized according to Protestant rites. 

r. Ferrier, of the Bible Depository Edinburgh, has 
hit upon a convenient device. He has the names of 
the several books in the Bible marked upon the edges, 
thus facilitating reference. 

North Leith is two or three times in the week 
visited by perhaps one of the most candid dairymen 
alive—certainly one of the most truth-telling. His 
cry, uttered in intelligible Scotch, is “Milk and 

ater.” 

Mr. John Smith, of Andover, Massachusetts, to 
show his regard for Brechin in Scotland, his native 
place, has pledged himself to give the sum of 1 ,500/, 
for education—500 for building and 1,000 for en- 
dowment. 

It is stated in the Louisville Journal that an ap- 
pendix to the mammoth cave has recently been dis- 
covered, in the form of a hitherto unknown pas- 
sage, extending some two miles, and leading to cham- 
—— which surpass in magnificence all those formerly 

nown, 

Spite of the exertions of the Sam Slick race, the 
Yankee clockmakers have for some years past over- 
stocked the market with cheap time-pieces: a number 
of the large manufactories have been closed, and 
others work only short time: vast losses have been 
incurred, 

The author of the Camp and the Cutter relates 
the following anecdote of a sailor's indifference to 
danger: “ The sailors, having been relieved from duty, 
had filled their pipes with tobacco, and were looking 
„bout for a light, when, just at the moment, a burning 
shell fell amongst them; many of the men threw them- 
selves upon the ground, but one, more fearless, ex- 
claimed—‘ Hurrah, my hearties! Providence is with 
us! here’s a light!’ and running over towards it, he 
went upon his hands and knees, and coolly lit his pipe 
from the fizzing fusee of this engine of death! Indeed, 
Providence was with him, for the fcsee burnt itself 
out, and the shell did not ig 


The young Count de Parisis said to be passionately 
attached to Thiers, and his mother a matiresse-femme 
in all things, encourages this attachment by ever 
facility in her power. The Count de Paris 
spoken of ty those who know him as a most trac- 
table, amiable youth, possessing but one vice amid 
many sterling qualities. With the liberal views 
of his father and the cool judgment and philosophy 
of his mother, he has inherited the avarice of his 
grandfather; and this hereditary vice, which like gout 
and insanity is known in some families to visit alternate 
generations, has been combated ever since his birth in 
vain. It is this quality, inherent, so tis said, in the 
Orleans blood which renders the cause of the Or- 
leanists less hopeful than it would otherwise be, and 
fills the mother’s heart with dread, even while its am- 
bition is roused at this moment, almost to a certainty 
of success. 

A correspondent of the Daily News denies the 
truth of the paragraph we inserted last week on the 
extraordinary marriage in America. He says: “ By 
the Spiritual Telegraph newspaper, received this 
morning from America,I find the simple facts are 
these: Captain Raymond's son died from home; on 
his death-bed he desired that some letters and writing 


foregoing statement is signed by the gentlemen who 
delivered the addresses; so the marriage with the 
corpse by a boy medium before the funeral—a bridal 

alia—the bride raving and flinging herself 
into the grave—the 1 gy and condiments for 
the dead man, are proofs America is not behind 
us in power of imagination. 


ntle- | 


— — —— — 
a rank amonget those eminent men, who, though dead, 
still live in our as models alike of sound Chris- 


tian doctrine, and patterns of pulpit oratory. 


At I- TI. ee Mr. Spurgeon 
announ at arrangements were making to provide 
a place of 2 for him which would accommodate 
from seven to eight thousand persons. 

M. Danduran, a French civil engineer, now in 
London, has invented an ingenious little apparatus 
under his designation, which he exhibited on the 
Serpentine on Wednesday, by means of which persons 
wholly unable to swim, including even women and 
children, may be pro from drowning under all 
ordinary circumstances; and in the recollection of all 
the calamitious accidents which have occurred this 

summer, and are constantly happening from 

bathing, we are put performing a service to hamanity 

in bringing an invention under public in the 

least calculated to prevent or lessen such lamentable 
casualties. It simply consists of two round instruments 
made of tin, zinc, or r, enclosed at both ends, 
each about fifteen inches in length, of the diameter 
of an inch and a-half at one extremity and four or 
five inches at the other, and constructed in a crescent. 
shape, so as to accommodate themselves to the armpits,. 
where they are intended to be used. They are | 
over with any kind of light linen fabric, and fastened 


together with a few y ridand, in such a 
manner that a po can put on apparatus in a 
moment, as if it were a waistcoat, and with or with- 
out his or her ordinary clothing. 


THE HERO OF MRS. STOWE’S NEW TALE. 


(From “ Dred, a tale of the Great Dismal Swamp.”) 


Among the children of Denmark Vesey was a boy 
4 a Mandigo slave woman, who was his father’s par- 
ular favourite. The Mandigos are one of the finest 
of the African tribes, distinguished for intelligence, 
beauty of form, and an indomitable pride and energy 
of nature. As slaves, they are considered as par- 
ticularly valuable by those who have tact enough to 
hem, because of their great 


govern them, y 
and their proud faithfulness; but they resent a 


government of brute force, and under such are 
always fractious and dangerous. This boy received 
from his mother the name of Dred; a name not un- 


usual among the slaves, and generally given to those 
of great ~ 2 sical force. The — of this 


child’s mind was so uncommon as to excite astonish- 
reer 
power of reading, by an apparent ve a 
and would often astonish those around him with 

* * 1 in — — child. 
ren of a deep ervent nature, great 
„ ardour, and often su the elder 
by Lynne and replies on this subject. A son 
ndow Dan 

0 do could not but be object of great 
and interest to « father like Denmark . 
The im seemed to prevail univ ly 
among negroes that this child was born for 
— wag! . „ it was the 
yearning to acquire liberty for velopment 
such a mind which first led Denmark Vesey to 

on the nature of slavery, and the terrible w 
it lays on the human intellect, and to conceive the 


y 
State, even though not 
With the most guarded caution, 
this son from suspicion. It had 
with them both, that in the presence 
should counterfeit alienation and 


8 
2 


admitted to his father’s 
witness of the uudaunted 


1 
4 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has been recently preach- the other i The 
e memory stone 
the oratory of the young preacher :— mountain lake, 

He a good voice, is exceedingly fluent in noted for his 

iority in gesture and action — fn pepe 
„ but, on 
. 
of dread d 
among over- 
: gladly rid 

—— Aa way « 8 master an overseer 41 4— 
v it is certai ot ighest order. ig . 
abounds in metaphor: you have u bundle of comparisons 222 subduing him. In 
let loose upon every point of his discourse, and some of the Dred struck him to 
them onl of an inferior order—you listen in vain for | the earth, made his escape to the 
argument, sound inv ion, profundity of thought, ney hg: heard of in civi- 
or sublimity of diction. Hi ideas are plentiful but poor: lised The reader the map will dis- 
the soil wants more cultivation. Mis metaphors, Chong’ cover that the whole of the southern 
abundant, are but meagre—they are of an class. 22 — belted by an im- 

— mense chain of s disorder 
ularity will scarcely outlive his youth. Retirement | king 4p 
can cultivelion of tis wied are what he most requires; * 
then, instead of being the meteor of a day, he may .be- uman 
come one of our fixed stars of pulpit oratory, and atiain These wild 
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on | 
mingling freely wih the denies 


trees, | race are said 
uous children of the 

form here dense jungles, verdant all the year 
round, and which afford shelter to numberless birds, with 
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mesmerists to possess, in the 
fullest degree, that peculiar temperament which 
fits them for the evolution of mesmeric phenomena, 
and hence the existence among them to this 


a, 


whose warbling the leafy desolation perpetaally re- day of men and women who are supposed to 


sounds. Clim ing 


told splendour and boundless exuberance of t 
— interlace and h oe 


hest trees, pennons of gol 
— 7 ꝗ — 1 


toons, through which shine the scarlet 


of Switzerland were to the persecuted Vaudois, this 


swampy belt has been to the American slave. The 


constant effort to recover from thence fugitives has 
led to th® adoption, in these states, of a separate pro- 
fession, unknown at this time in any other Christian 
land—hunters, who train and keep dogs for the hunt- 
ing of men, women, and children. And yet, with all 


the convenience of this profession, the reclaiming of 


the fugitives from these fastnesses of nature has been 
_& work of such expense and difficulty, that the near 
mity of the swamp has slways been a consider- 

le check on the otherwise absolute power of the 
overseer, Dred carried with him to the swamp but one 
solitary companion—the Bible of his father. To him 
it was not the ame of and goodwill, bat 
the herald of woe and wrath. As the mind, looking 
on the great volume of nature, sees there a reflection 
of its own internal passions, and seizes on that in it 
which sympathises with itself—as the fierce and 
savage soul delights in the roar of torrents, the thunder 
of avalanches, and the whirl of ocean storms, so it is 
in the great answering volume of Revelation. There is 
something there for every phase of man’s nature; and 
hence its endless vitality and stimulating force. Dred 
had heard read in the secret meetings of conspirators 
‘ the wrathfal denunciations of ancient prophets against 
mand injustice. He had read of kingdoms 
‘ cohvulsed by plagues; of tempest, and pestilence, 
and locusts; of the sea cleft in twain that an army of 
slaves might pass through, and of their pursuers 
whelmed in the retarning waters. He had heard of 
prophets Bt 23 . with Ro rnataral 
Wers, u opp people; pon- 
ered on the nail of Jael, the goad of Shamgar, 
the pitcher and lamp of Gideon; and thrilled 
with fierce joy as he read how Samson, with 
his two strong pulled down the pillars of 
the festive temple, and whelmed his triumphant per- 
secutors in one grave with himself. In the vast 
solitudes which he daily traversed these things entered 
pony drow deve .. . Our readers will perhaps feel 
an interest to turn back with us and follow the singular 
wanderings of the mysterious personage, whose wild 
denunciations hud so disturbed the minds of the wor- 
—— at the camp meeting. There is a twilight ground 
between the boundaries of the sane and insane, = 
ul iar 


g beam into every 
cool grotto of poetic bility, withering 
‘moss, and turning the dropping cave to a dusty 
Gen—this spi so remorseless, us no 
land. There are but two words 
in the whole of modern a 
the sane and insane; the latter dismissed 
human reckoning almost with contempt. We should 
find it difficult to „ name to the strange 
and a in which this singular being 
of whom we are speaking passed the most of his time. 
It was a state of exaltation and trance, which yet ap- 
peared not at all to impede the exercise of his 
‘Outward and physical faculties, but rather to give 
them a preternatural keenness and intensity, such 
gs sometimes attends the more completely de- 
of somnambulism. In re- 
there was also 


gine a human body of the largest 
vitality to grow up so completely under the nursing 
influences of nature that it may seem to be as perfectly 
en rapport with them as a tree; so that the rains, the 
wind, and the thunder, ail those forces from which 
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vines, and parasitic plants, of un- 


from the heights of the 
and purple —triumphant 
attest the solitary majesty of nature, 
A species of parasitic moss wreathes its abundant | ing, 
draperies from tree to tree, and hangs in pearly fes- 


berry and 
leaves of the American holly. What the eee 


y seek shelter, seem to hold | destroy all 


ve aliar magical powers. The grandfather 
7 Beak on his mother’s side, had been one of these 
reputed African sorcerers, and he had early dis- 
covered in the boy this uliar species of tempera- 
ment. He had taught him the secret of snake charm- 
and had d his mind from childhood with 
expectations of prophetic and supernatural impulses. 
That mysterious an singular gift, whatever it may be, 
which Highland seers denominated second sight, is a 
very common tradition among the negroes, and there 
are not wanting thousands of reputed instances 
among them to confirm belief in it. What this 
faculty may be we shall not pretend to say. 


— = 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


YANKEE Doo. — The tune of Yankee Doodle is 
said to have been composed by a Dr. Shackburg, 
attached to the British army, in 1755, when the troops 
of the northern colonies marched into Albany, pre- 
paratory to the attack on the French posts of Niagara 
and Frontenac. The habiliments of these rectuits 
presented a strange contrast to the orderly appoint- 
ments of the English soldiery, and the music to which 
they marched was as antiquated and ouiré as their 
uniforms. Shackburg, who some musical 
knowledge, composed a tune for the new-comers, 
which he told them was one of the most celebrated of 
those in use by the army. To the great amusement 
of the British, the vincials accepted the gift, and 
“ Yankee Doodle” me very popular among them. 
The tune was not original with Shackburg, as it had 
been traced back to the time of Charles I., in England. 
In the reign of his son we find it an accompaniment to 
a little song on a famous lady of easy virtue of that 
date, which has been perpetuated as a nursery rhyme:— 
Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it ; 
1 1 it, nothing in it, 

Zut the binding round it. 
A little later we have the first appearance of that 
‘redoubtable personage Yankee Doodle. He seems 
even at that early stage of his career to have shown 
his characteristic trait of making the most of himself:— 
— 1 to town 

en 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 

And called him Macaroni. , 

It is not impossible, however, that Yankee Doodle 
may be from Holland. A song in use among the 
labourers, who in the time of harvest migrate from 
Germany to the Low Countries, where they receive 
for their work as much buttermilk as they can drink 
and a tenth of the grain secured by their exertions, 
has this burden :— 


Yanker didel, doodel down 
Didel, dudel lanter, 

Tanke viver, voover vown, 
Botermilk and Tanther. 


That is, buttermilk and a tenth. — Cyclopedia of 
American Literature. 
Tun Nn Water.—After a month's continual 
use of it, I can but cannot wonder, that the 
blinded heathen, who saw that this marvellous river, 
filling the land with plenty, produced his food and 
furnished him with a drink surpassing all other fluids 
in its exquisite savour, worshipped it and paid offer- 
ings to it as a god. I can still less wonder that the 
inhabitants of at this day regard this water as 
a universal medicine. 5 e fill — 
m out of the muddiest 1 from 
stream, and give it to her child to drink. The 
cleanliest Arab will present you with a cup of the un- 
filtered fluid. I am convinced, though no believer in 
a catholicon, that the water of the Nile must be a cure 
for many human sufferings, were it only that it is a 
cup which “ bathes the drooping spirits in delight.” 
I can well believe Moore, when, repeating from De 
Pauw, he speaks of “that sacred river, for a draught 
of whose sweet flood the 1 daughters of the Ptole- 
mies, when far away on foreign thrones, have often 
been known to sigh in the midst of their splendour;” 
and I can sympathise with those who, after residing in 
many lands, have at last finally fixed their home by 
the side of this voluptuous river. The waters of the 
East, whether good or bad, are all soft. About the 
analysis of the water of the Nile I have no curiosity, 


To be made acquainted with the chemical elements 
which compose our food or our drink is enough to 
pleasure in eating or drinking; and to 
subject the substance of the venerable god Nilus to 
the torture of scientific analysis looks very like im- 
piety. The Nile water is particularly soft: it fills the 
mouth with a rich creamy taste; and in drinking it 
in order to enjoy it, it is well to spread it over every 
part of the It should be drunk, not to quench 
thirst, but to create high pleasure. It should not 
therefore be swallowed in large drau 
- in at apes 
house, the water- jar the admirable Egyptian 
water-jor which is so much more than 


night continually | 

obtained by your rising from bed during the night 

— A mouth, so as to keep an 
ing sense on your palate.— Bruce's 
Warer Savace Lanvor.—On the 15th of May 

I dined with Mr. Landor. I found him noble and 

e 


landscape. 1 hed — his boot 
fied from some anecdotes, an impression Archilean 


— 


f 


and I would not be pleased to receive information.] bury 
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wrath—an untamable petulance. I do not know 
whether the imputation were just or not; but certainly 
on this May-day his courtesy veiled that haughty 
mind, and he was the most patient and gentle of 
hosts. He praised the beautiful cyclamen which 
grows all about Florence; he admired W ; 
talked of Wordsworth, Byron, — 9 - 
mont and Fletcher. In art, he loves the Greeks, 
and in sculpture, them only. He prefers the Venus to 
everything else, and after that, the head of Alexander 
in the here. He prefers John of Bologna to 
Michael Angelo; in ting, Raffaelle; and shares 
the growing taste for Perugino and the early masters. 
The Greek histories he thought the only good, and 
after them Voltaire’s. He me with Southey. 
But who is Southey? He glorified Lord Chesterfield 
more than was necessary, and undervalued Burke, and 
undervalued Socrates; desi as three of the 
greatest of men, Washington, Phocion, and Timoleon; 
much as our pomologists, in their lista, select the three 
or the six best pears “for a small orchard,” and did 
not even omit to remark the similar termination of 
their names, Mr. Landor carries to its height the 
love of freak which the English delight to indulge, 
as if to signalise their commanding freedom. He 
has a wonderful brain, despotic, violent, and in- 
exhaustible, meant for a soldier, by what chance 
converted to letters, in which there is not a style 
nor a tint not known to him, yet with an E h 
appetite for action and heroes, He is strangely under- 
valued in England; usually ignored, and sometimes 
savagely attacked in the reviews. The criticism may 
be right or wrong, and is quickly forgotten; but year 
after year the scholar must still go back to Landor for 
a multitude of elegant sentences—for wisdom, wit, 
and indignation that are unforgetable. — English 
Traite, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THomas CaRLYLE.—I found the house amid deso- 
late heathery hills fof the south of Scotland], where 
the lonely scholar nourished his mighty heart. Carlyle 
was a man from his youth—an author who did not 
need to hide from his readers, and as absolute a man 
of the world, unknown and exiled on that hill-farm, as 
if holding on his own terms what is best in London. 
He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like brow, self-pos- 
sessed, and holding his extraordinary powers of con- 
versation in easy command; clinging to his northern 


accent with evident relish; full of li anecdote, and 
with a streaming humour which fi everything he 
looked upon. Few were the and lonely the 


man; “not à person to to within sixteen 
miles except the minister of Dunscore;” so that books 
inevitably made his topies. He had names of his own 
for all the matters familiar to hie discourse. Black- 
wood’s was the “sand magazine;” Fraser’s nearer 
approach to possibility of life was the mud maga- 
zine.” ‘When too much praise of any genius annoyed 
him, he professed hugely to admire the talent shown by 
his pig. He had spent much time and contrivance in 
confining the poor beast to one enclosure in his pen; 
but pig, by great strokes of t, had found 
out how to let a board down, and had foiled him. 
His reading had been multifarious, Tristram Shandy 
was one of his first books after Robinson Crusoe, and 
Robertson’s America an early favourite, Rousseau’s 
Confessions had discovered to him that he was not a 
dunce; and it was now ten years sinee he had learned 
German, by the advice of a man who told him that he 
would find in that language what he wanted. He 
took to despairing on satirical views of literature at 
this moment; recounted the incredible sums paid in 
one year by the great booksellers for paffing. Hence 
it comes that no is trusted now, no books 
are bought, and the booksellers are on the eve of 
bankruptey.— bid. 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 27, the wife of Mr. Jon Howarp, Nicholas-lane, Lom- 


bard-street, of a son. 
* 28, at 9, Regent s-park, the wife of 
Mr. Henry Vincent, of a nter. 
Ang, ©. at Albion-terrace, Faversham, the wife of Mr. Farpr- 
nick W. Mowx, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 26, at r Holloway, by the Rev. 
W. S. Edwards, J. A. Lana, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
Mazrawns Susannag, eldest daughter of B. R. Taomson, Esq., of 
Upper Hornsey-rise. 


Aug. 2%, at the Independent Chapel, „ Mr. 
Ricuagp FLocx, to Miss Many Aun Srpurnpizr, both of Tewkes- 


Aug. 28, at St. Saviour’s Church, Chelses, by his father, the 
Rev. J. James, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, Francis Jaun, 


. ’ Norfolk-sqaare, to 
Ann, only 7 of WX. Green, E Sg., of 
Londonderry. niece of WX. Tite, Esq., M. P., of Lowndes- 


Exzanxor Waitt, wife of Wu. Wr WILIA, M.D 
of the Gloucester 89 


1 — bis — whilst. on duty 
Studland „Sronmr Yorue Asxer, of the Coast G aard Ser- 
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don, tether of the ahove, of congestion of the brain y eng- from the United States, while there has also been | Sept. 15, Oct. 21 ; solicitors, Messrs. Young and Plews, Merk- 
oe upon the iliness of his son, aged increased activity in the general — of =| lane, City. | l 
Aug. 29, at Burnt Ash, B Exrsa, the beloved wife of | place, most of them having been assisted by a 2 “oo grocer, Sept. ‘ 
Peng D . ., LLD., of & George’sequare, — — at ottingham = been Ae Sout * a 
* a large attendance of buyers on home account, as w „Sept. 12, Oct. 17; solicitors, Mr. Roberts, Barge-yard- 
Aug. 29, at his residence, 37, Brunswick-square, Joszpn Ww. n chambers, Buck lerabu 
„Beg, formerly Member of Council of the Island of Bar. as for America and Germany. In the woollen die- “"¢ ry. 
den aged anty-cuvet as W tricts, the transactions have likewise been to a full | solicitors, a ag licensed victualler , Sept 15, Get. 6 ; 


ROA Bavwus, Koq.,of 37, Albemarle-street, inhis | extent, and in the Irish linen markets prices are well Roszare, E., Derby, jeweller, Ses 18, Gets ff dahshar Mr. 
Terrington maintained. 
aan Be, aged f r eee ee departures from the of London for the | miller. seni Ti Gee abe, 11. K. Rye y — 
5 Aug. 30, Gronen, eldest son of Mr. B. A. Horron, Australian colonies durin past week comprised | and Co., 
4 of the Bank of England, in his twenty-second year. 11 vessels—4 to Port Phillip, 3 to „1 to Port- | . Gazenine, B., Manchester, manufacturer. of wire fencing 
Aug. 31, N. Nr Rev. R. Ba Auckland. 1 1 and 1 to 96, Oct. 14; solicitor, Mr. Taylor . 
Jonzs, Talgarth, Breconshire, and sister-in-law to the Rev. B. land Bay, 1 to Aue „1 to 5 Auron, J., Fons, R., and Norralx, J 
WitiraMs, Dowlais, aged seventeen. Swan River, with an ate —— ohana tons. | End, Lancashire, cotton spinne 
* T en bees ofthe eee 
1 In the gene ness 0 port * 
fl oney Co tial during the week, — 1 the — pot Fong ~ —— 
Intelligence numerous, there deen considerable activity. Markets 
’ number of vessels reported inward from foreign ports 


. was 227, being 64 less than in the previous week. anes 

Ciry, Tuesday Evening. The arrivals of sugar have been large, comprising 23 * 3 Monday, Sept. 1, 

The English Funds continue languid, with a down- There have also been two cargoes of tea; — wheat this —— — 
ont wit : | which the quality condition considerably, and 

ward tendency in prices; but the quotations are little | an within the same period 36 vessels, chiefly laden | showed little inclination to buy, although factors would have 

more than nominal, on account of the very limited | With grain, corn, and flour, have reported. The | mamnitted te & reduction ote und fa last 

‘ amount of business transacted. The sales are chiefly of number of ships cleared outward was 163, including | per quarter cheaper, with a limited 


: the large n of 35 in ballast, showing an increase sack, and 
a speculative character, operators for a rise being in- of 23 — che last account. 5 | ge per barre) lower, 
duced to close their accounts by the approach of the] The effect of the diminution of 700,000. in t hos my mpegs | rene Ie 
monthly settlement in Consols, coupled with the Bank bullion which took > ge in July, just after the | day, but prices of all descriptions 
maintenance of the value of money. In all quarters inflation consequent on the reduction of ' the rate of | seed and cakes firm. 
the demand for accommodation is active, and bills are | disoount to 44 per cent., has manifested itself during 


: * the past month in checking the manufacture of new 
not discounted below the Bank minimum of 44 Per — During the first half of the present year 


cent., unless in exceptional cases. The supply of Go- the sums demanded by projectors amounted to an 
vernment Stock in the market is increased by the | average of 3,900, 000l. per month. In July the ardour 
creation against the five million loan. On the 18th | increased, and the total proposed to be employed was 
instant an amount of no less than a million and a half | 5,370,000“, the unfavourable feature of the proportion 


i ing i f h h havi 
of new stock will be issued, representing the instalment 2 In po 1 png a 


of 20 per cent. then falling due, and the original de- amount has fallen one-half, and, although it has 
posit of 10 per cent. Consols are 94% to 95 for Money | reached 2,540, 000l., which is at the rate of more than 8 
and Account. The New Three per Cents. have been 30,000, 000. per annum, it assumes by comparison AN | Feen . . 
active at 951 to 96; and the Reduced, 951, 954. India appearance of great moderation. Amnnexed is the enemas 


— 2 
Stock 18 235; and Bank Stock, 220. Exchequer-bills — Coasting Company ac 0 320,000 
are 128. to 158. prem. Timber Bending Patents Co y 


The Foreign Stock Market has been very dull, and | New Orleans and Jackson Railroad Bonds 450,000 


1hil SSezle Bssasssi | 18383882 


prices have exhibited few changes requiring notice. General Credit Company... . „ 20/000 1 
Brazilian Five per Cents. are 108; Mexican Three per | Bank of Toronto bad, of which 100,000, ** 5 — 
Cents., 221. 23; Sardinian Five per Cents. 92 to 924; | Lerant Mi Company ee ae 250,000 Peas, 0 
Spanish Three per Cents. have receded to 443; and Hannibal and St. Joseph Railway (Missouri) 200,000 1 
; Passive are steady, at 254. Turkish Six per Cents are | British Steam Fisheries Company ... ... 100,000 Canar FAAS . . . .. .. ... 
ö 1031; and the small Bonds realise 103%. Swedish London Discount Compan g.. 1,000,000 Danish, Yalow food 23 
Four per Cents. are 854. Dutch Four per Cent. Certi-| | PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS DURING THE WEEK. 1 
ficates are 98 for Money, and 98} for the Account on | _ Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. Sat. Mon. > | Ameriean. . — Flour, per bar. of 196ibs 
ö the 16th. ae ee 1 Bape Cake, 65 foato 1t 0s; — Spanish, gt ped 
7 In the Railway Share Market this morning a limited | , oy NG — 13 i 36 i 958 4 5800 95 ö Rapeseed, 101 Onto 421 Os per last — cs... 
business has been transacted, prices, however, have | News aoe ter wa | | SEEDS, Lowpow, Monday, Sept. 1.— The trade for cloversesd 
: shown some finctuation. Caledonian have improved | , a sevens 96 $| 95% | 955 6 | 958 6 | 965 6 * 15 — pW pews = ne 11 re 4 4 —— pg — re 
) to 514, 514; North British to 414; North Eastern, | Bank Stock.. — | 2198/ 219%} — | 21 supply, are in slow demand, and at last week's value. Rape-' 
5 5 2 — 4 fully as dear remains unaltered. 
Berwick, 82}, 82}; while Eastern Counties have de- sng — pan [EE pen tT pes 1D pes 1S pee TS pe 1 25 
a India ais 15 pm is pm 17 pm | BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the are 
clined to 93 Great Western to 644; North Western | Long Annuities|I5 pm 18$ |189 16 lis 716 — | — | trom 9d to 10d ; of household ditto, 84 to 9d per 
to 1044; South Western to 106}, 1063; Midland 814 : . 
2 and South Eastern, 72%. In the Foreign and Colonial ette of 
lines rather more business has been reported, and The Gay * ‘ingen 
prices have been buoyant. | BANK OF ENGLAND. „ There was a 
Joint Stock Bank Shares are very dull. London (From Friday's Gazette.) 


Chartered of Australia are 213. London and West- An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, e. 33, for 
‘minster, 49}. Ottoman Bank, 9}, 9%; and Royal „ — * 
British, 27, 24. In Miscellaneous Shares the dealings | Notes issued . . .. .£26,226,795 | Government Debt, .£11,015,100 
have been very limited. London General Omnibus Other Securities, . . 3,459,900 
Company have improved to 4 and 44. National Dis- Silver Bullion — 
count Com are 6 and 64, and North of Europe 

Steam, a the shares 1 * New Discount Com- — — 


BANEING DEPARTMERT. 
pany are } to 3 prem. 5 2 Securi- 
The Returns of the Bank of England last published | able hancsits . 4.741.846 W 12 ay 
show a decrease of about 700,000. under the head of G her Depesita .... 10.831.325 | Other eg 
Private Securities, but the favourable tendency of this | . and other 2 


es. 6 
1 4 Us 6 0 „eee 882,965 Gold and Sifver Coin 683 961 
movement was counteracted by a large decrease in —ſ 


fel 


d 


. 4. 8. d. s. a, 
the Private Deposits. The other changes were unim-] , 6— 8 1 3 1 a 
portant. The recent arrivals of Specie comprise about _— „ Irie large oxen ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 
200,000“. Gold from America, and 750, 000l., mostly Friday, August 29, 1856. Coarse inf. sheep .3 8 3 10 3 10 
Silver, by the West India Mail. The next India BANKROPTS. Second W *. 0 44 46 


Mail will take out about 800,000/ Silver to the East.] Tirerz, J. H., Norwich, wholesale shoe manufacturer, Sept. 


From a table which has been published of the 4 „ 1 1 e 


fluctuations in the Stock and Share Markets during , . D., Great Winchester-street, City, merchant. Sep‘. 
the month just ended, it appears the range of prices 2, AS — Messrs. Oliverson and Co., Frederick’s- 


has been one per cent., a decline to that extent having 


sbs by 
taking place during the first ten days. For the last od. q 26. 
three weeks the fluctuation has scarcely exceeded an "3 3 og 
eighth per cent. In most descriptions of Railway 12 141 
Shares there has been dulness, but the chief fall has 13 3 46 
been in Caledonian, Eastern Counties, South-Eastern, * 


York and Newcastle, and York and North Midland. 


Great Northern and Great Western have experienced 4 
232 derstood that pending likely | shire 550 
t is un that pen i negotiations are y 5 sale, 446 64 
to be concluded to-morrow for taking up the business | citors, Messrs. Wavell und Co, Hialiiax,” "P|? O% 205 #0U | aold’ at, 39 | 
of the Royal British Bank. Borromisr, H., Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer, Sept. 11, Oct. 13; | to 486; and U 
The arrivals of gold lately have been insufficient to] Barwick Levis” n and Messrs. Bond and | 365 to 40s 


1 
— 
5 


meet the purchases of silver effected on the Continent, 

and about 25,000L is understood to have been taken 
from the Bank of England to-day. 

The accounts from the manufacturing towns for the 

ws week yer no changes, sy Age a Co Pe ee 

Manchester business iw ’ 

rather limited, but the Birmingham advices deseribe | 2202 merchants, Sept. 15, Oct.2i; solicitors, Messrs. Kaye and 


: : Son, Symond’s-inn, -lane. 
an improvement in the iron trade, owimg to orders Ross, J., Brunswick-terrace, Commercial-road East, shipowncr, 
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1,600 bags Bengal were also offered, 
„ The market is dull for low de- 


Rum.—The market is firm. 

Corron.—300 bales sold at full prices. 

. pig has slightly advanced, and quoted at 73s to 

O1t.—Linseed quoted at 398. 

cae is quoted at 52s on the spot; 49s 6d the last three 
months, 

In other articles no material alteration, Markets generally 
dull to-day. 

PROVISIONS, Lowpon, Monday, Sept. 1.—We had a lively 
demand for butter last week. The dealings in Irish were on a 
more extensive scale than for some [time past, landed, shipped, 
and for shipment; prices 2s to 3s higher. Some sales of Lime- 
rick were made to an agent on speculation for shipment at 103s, 
October 104s, November 105s, and December 106s per cwt free 
on board; none of the dealers would buy at the prices. Towards 
the close of the week the market became quiet, and buyers 47 
Foreign was also in active request. Dutch was sold at 116s in 
the a, oe of the week, but uently declined to 110s to 
112s, e secondary and middling descriptions maintained an 
advance of Os to 4s, as in quality. Prime Irish and Hambro’ 
bacon met a ready sale at our last quotations. Hams of choice 
quality were scarce and wanted at fall prices. Lard was easier 
to sell and the turn dearer. 


. Pricus oy Burrzr, Cuzzsz, Hams, £0. 

. s. | . 
Friesland, per cwt... 106 to 116 Cheshire, per cwt ...... 70 to84 
Kiel *. — - Chedder eee, OT 
Dorset ee 108 114 Double Gloucester. 64 74 
eee OA 9 81 6 — 2 
Waterford .... . 104 106} York Hamas _........... 94 102 
Cork (new) ............ 98 102 Westmoreland ditto... 90 98 
Limerick . ., 98 102 Irish ditto . 
„ | ie | — cae 78 84 
Fresh, per dozen ., 12 14 Irish (green) 72 78 


COVENT-GARDEN, Saturday, Aug. 30.— Apples and pear® 
continue to make their appearance in tolerable abundance: 
Greengage plums are still imported. Grapes are plentiful. 
Apricots are beecoming scarce. Oranges fetch 4s per dozen. 
Kent filberts sell slowly, at from 50s to 65s per 100lbs. Dutch 
melons are very plentiful, and fetch from 9s to 218 per dozen. 
Excellent tomatoes are still arriving from France. Peas and 
other kinds of vegetables in season are still well supplied. Cut 
flowers consist of heliotropes, orchids, gardenias, pinks, cloves, 
carnations, mignionette, heaths, and roses. 

POTATOES, Boroven anp SpiraLrie.ps, Monday, Sept. 1.— 
During the past week very large supplies of potatoes in excellent 
condition have reached us. For all kinds the demand is heavy. 
Prices range from 32 5a to 42 5s per ton. 


HOPS, Boroves, Monday, Sept. 1.—Our market remains 
without any material alteration since our last report. About 
100 pockets of the new growth have arrived, some of which have 
bee» sold at prices ranging from 100s to 130s per ewt, but at 
* this cannot be considered as a settled currency. The 

aty is at present estimated at from 280,000“ to 290.0001. 

TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 1.—We have to report a slow trade 
for tallow, and prices are rather drooping. P.Y.C. on the spot 
is quoted at 52s 6d to 53s per cwt. Town tallow, 53s nett cash; 
rough fat, 2s IId per 8ibs, 


PARTICULARS. Boe 
2 g 1852. | 1853. ys. | 1855. 1856- 
Cask Caska. Cask. Caska Cask. 


Stock 9 % Of SO Ge Se sO OO OO Ge e| 30579 17342 31903 35568 8450 
93d 51s 04/668 0d 566 6d 52s 6d 
Price of Yellow Candle .. ) ‘ to to to to 


to 
Os od Os Od Os 0453s 04 
Delivery last Week. . 1637 1698, 1476 2742 2229 
Ditto from the Ist of June . 16836 20945 15910 26146 $7689 
- Arrived last Week, ........., 1909 2960 497, 1s 1733 
Ditto from the let of June. . 15887 14972 11622 13999 18430 
Price of Tawn Tallow ... . . 418 0452s 9467+ 0158s Od 55s 3d 


WOOL, Crrr. Monday, Sept. 1.—Since the close of the public 
gales of colonial wool, which passed off extremely well, con- 
sidering the immense quantity of wool offered by the brokers, 
there has been a decided improvement in the demand for English 


qualities, the supply of which continues limited. We have no 
actual change to notice in the quotations, but evidently they 
have a hardening tendency. 
Per 8lbs. Per pack of 240lbs. 
89 6 6 £6 
Down tegs .....00. 1 401 5 16 0 to 17 10 
R 15 0 16 10 
Down ewees 1 3 1 44 is 0 16 10 
Kent fleeces . III 8 13 0 15 0 
Leicest ers. II 183 — 2 — 5 
„ 0 
—— „ 8 0 it 0 
Flannel . 12 0 16 0 


Nee 
Russian at bare! ; ve 
moved off heavily, on rather easier terms. Jute and coir goods 
are dull, at last week’s . 

Saturday, Aug. 30. 


HAY 1 
(At per load of 36 trusses.) 

Sustrurreip.—Oid meadow hay, 308 to 110s; new ditto, 60s 
to 84s; old clover, 90s to 130s; new ditto, 80s to 105s; straw, 
28s to 32s. A moderate supply, and a sluggish demand. 

Compreriawp.—Ol4 meadow hay, 65s to 112s; new ditto, 60s 
to 88s; old clover, 90s to 130s; new ditto, 60s to 195s; straw, 
26s to 33s. Both hay and straw moved off slowly, at about 


Wurrecuaret.—Ol4 meadow hay, 65s to 110s; new ditto, 60s 


to 84s: old clover, 90s to 132s; new ditto, 808 to 105s; straw, 
28s to 33s. There was & moderate sale for hay and straw, at | 
about stationary prices. 
HIDE amp SKIN MARKNTS, Saturday, Aug. 30. 
Market Hides, 56 to es. 0 4t0 0 0 per lib 
Ditto „„ eo eo O 4 24 = 
Ditto 72 80 Iba. * * — 1 0 te 
Ditto „„ em Se  « 
Ditto h ö Oe Oe ~& 
Ditto 96 104lbe. . e SE e SE 
Horse Hides — * — 9 „% „ 5 „ 0 0 each 
eo °° 29 * * 5 * 82 * 20 a 0 ry) 
Ditto * — — * — 89 e# 9 = 6 — 0 oe 
— + — — * > e 3 2 a * rT) 
— 89 0 * * 1 a 9 2 0 ve 
0 ä > 0 * a 3 3 2 & oe 
* * e* @ Se 2 6 + 3 of 
— — „ 4 — * 9 0 0 0 17 
4 has been 
6d. Manu - 
71 12 6d to 
101 12s Gd; 
moves off freely, English at 1077 10s. 


« 
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A ddbertisements. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


near Matlock-bridge Station, Derbyshire, 
4s. 6d A. my 1 — lodging, baths, attendance, blankets 
and sheets for baths all included ; no fine: air, water, or scenery, — 
England; diet as plentifal and varied as regard to * = l 
permit. Several additions have lately been — — 0 
premises, and others are now in progress. Prospec on 


application. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


BROOK-PARK, near Richmond, Surrey.— Dr. 
ELLIS idea through a benevolent souree, has — pleasure in 
continuing to receive a limited number of the Clergy, Ministers 
of the Gospel, and Governesses, who wish to be favoured with 
the advantages of the water-cure treatment, at half the usual 


charge. 


H YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
ABBEY-HOUSE, LEICESTER.— This Institution, 
situated in the country a mile from the Town, was built ex- 


the and every requisite and com- 
— 8 — den. — desiring Hox or ATH 
treatment, or visitors and convalescents requiring a change are 
received at a moderate weekly rate. Physician, Dr. LAURIE. 
Resident Medical Director, R. GUTTERIDGE, Esq. 


HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN (Dr. 


SCOTT’S Patent Improved).—W. PINE, 441, West Strand, 
continues the manufacture and sale of this perfect instrument, 
which, by means of a little water, removes confinement of the 
bowels, indigestion. and numerous complaints engendered by 
costiveness. It has been pronounced by the medical profession 
the most efficacious yet presented to the public.—441, West 
Strand (near the Lowther Arcade). 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, ro sx 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


EETH.— Iuvention.— Mr. EDWARD A. 


JONES, Inventor and Manufacturer of the IMPROVED 
TEETH, which are fixed permanently, without springs or wires; 
they do not change colour. decay, nor break, A complete set, 
from 51.; per tooth, 5s.—129, Strand, next Waterloo-bridge, and 
55, Connaught-terrace, Hyde-park. 


EETH.—E. MILES and SON, Surgeon- 


Dentists, 15, Liverpool-street, Bi Church. BEST 
SETS OF TEETH of every kind fixed 


pain. 
in a superior manner, 5s. A white cement for decayed front 


TIR By Her Majesty's Royal Lettesr 
Patent. 


A PERFECTLY WHITE ENAMEL CEMENT! 


for re-enamelling decayed Front Teeth, only to be obta 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Sole Proprietors, 33, LU ATE-HILL a 
Established 1804. 

7 AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, 
guaran to answer e rpose astica - 
tion, fixed on the principle of — 1 ol 
of pure gold, enamelled, or with gutta percha, or India-rubber, 
as the case may require. The attention of clergymen 


or public 
orators is especially called to this invaluable invention, — 
specimens of which may be seen, and consultation gratis. The 


md Artificial Teeth are supplied from 41. 4s. the complete 
* 


33, Ludgate- hill, five doors from the Old Bailey, London; and 
112, Duke-street, Liverpool. 6 


EETH.—By Her Majesty's e Letters 
1. Patent. Meer 88 ted A. on of 
‘the Construction of Artt n. Gums, — 


A new, nal, and invaluable inven 
he most absolute — 


in the 
on, with t 
CHEMICALLY PREPARED 


ection and s of 
and GUM-COLOURED 


INDIA RUBBER, as a to the 

bone frame. The ex — results of thie — 
may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features: All sharp edges are avoided; no 


xert no agency on 
Legg = white INDIA RUBBER, = it is a non; 
conductor, fluids of any tem may, wi K 
fort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all 8 of 
pe 1 se at 1 time w : 1 
nst by the peculiar nature o 7 4 o be obtaines 
only at 61, LOWER GROSVENO REET, LONDON; 14, 
Gay-street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square Newcastle-on-Tyve. 


THE PATENT PNEUMATIC PALATE FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


ESSRS. MOGGRIDGE and DAVIS, 


Surgeon-Dentists to the Royal Family, 13, Old Burling- 
ton-streat, Bond-street, patentees of the self-sustaining principle 
of Fixing Artificial Teeth, and Inventors of the Pneumatic 
Palate, continue to Sorrir THE Loss or TeeTu, from one to a 
complete set, without springs or wires, upon their new 
of sELF-aDHEston, which has procured them the of 
Royalty, and is recommended by numerous physicians and sur- 
geons as being the most ingenious system of supplying artificial 
teeth ever invented. adapt themselves over the most 
tender gums or remaining stumps without causing the least pain. 
They are so fixed as to fasten any loose teeth where they have 
shrunk, from the use of calomel or other causes, answering most 
sat all the purposes of the original teeth in mastication 
and arti on, imparting to the countenance a younger and 
improved ‘appearance, protecting the adjoining teeth, and re- 
maining secure in their places. 

To all speakers, whether in the senate, in the pulpit, at 
the bar, or on the stage, teeth, real or artificial, are a sine qua 
non. Without them e uence are lost, ard the 
powers of oratory very m n A 

Their im ts in fixing artificial teeth have been noticed 
with high approbation by the Times,” Post,“ “Morning 
Herald.“ Morning Chronicle,” and all the other leading jour- 


est ph 
— and the principal cities of the Continent, who con- 
stantly favour them with their recommendations, 
and who consider their * to be rr 3 
ae 


patient enabled perform the important 
mastication, which is mst essential to health, and without 
which the stomach cannot duly fulfil its functions. 
MESSBS. MOGGRIDGE AND DAVIS, 
SURGEON-DENTISTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


13, OLD BURLINGTON-STREET BOND-STREET, 
; LONDON. 


Now ready, One Volume, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


APHNATH - PAANEAH ; or, the History 


of Joseph. Viewed in Connexion with che Antiquities of 
Egypt and the Customs of the Times in which he Lived. By the 


* 


Rev. Tno nnter Surru, Author of South Africa Delineated, 
ee. „ with permission, to the Rev. Jou 
Hanuman, D. D. 


The object of this Work is to illustrate the “ History of Joseph” 
by means of the latest discoveries in Egyptian and 
Antiquities, &c., Ke..; and, though not in the form of a Com- 
mentary, but of a continuous Narrative, it embodies an exposi- 
tion of those chapters of Genesis relating to the subject. 


“To select a single Scripture-History, like the History of 
Joseph’—to make the narrations and remarks of the best 
travellers auxiliary to the illustration of its several partse—to 
surround us, in this way, with the very scenes amidst which the 
History moves, and to point the whole naturally, and without 
any strained effort, to the purposes of instruction, 
cannot but be of advantage, and of no ordinary advantage, to the 
attentive reader of Scripture; and this is what you have done 
with happy success in your late volume. I am gratified to learn 
that it has received so much deserved commendation, and I trust 
that you will have no occasion to lament the time and labour 


searches which have already yielded you so many advantages 
Ker. J. Hannah, D. D., to 


This is the true mode of writing Scripture biography. Mr. 
Smith has the religious public with a es 


(THE FOURTH VOLUME IS NOW READY.] 
Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, Price 24., beautifully Illustrated with Engravings and Maps, 


LIBRARY or BIBLICAL LITERATURE: 


i » Historical, Bi Scientific, Archseological, and Subjects, in 
Being a Repository of Information on Geographical, H 1 Literary 


Thirt Tracts, a great variety of interesting topics, have been issued up to August, 1856, and for the convenience of those who 
p en Work te — they have bern neatly bound ia Four Volumes, price 1s. Gd. each; or in cloth boards, 2s. each 
ee. 


post fr 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE FIRST :— 


Story of Ancient Nineveh. 5. The and its Mementoes. 
ESD een 6. The : its Extent, and its Memorials. 
3. The Dead Sea and its Explorers. T. The Exode; or, Ierael’s Departure from Egypt. 
4. The Plagues of Egypt; embracing the Egyptian Life ofMoses. | 8. Massada, and its Tragedy. 


8 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE SECOND :— | 


13. Scenes in the Catacombs: a Narrative of a Personal Visit. 
14. Jerusalem and its Great Festivals. 
15. Paul, the Apostle. Part III. 


16. Jerusalem and its Great Festivals. Part II. 


17. Forty Years’ Life in the Wilderness. Part. I. From Suez to 


18. The of Sacred Lands. 
19. Forty Years’ im the Wilderness. Part II. From Sinai to 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME THE THIRD :— 
21. Forty Years’ Life in the Wilderness. Part III. Kadeab to the 
Plains of Moab. 


20. The Temple of Solomon, 


q Chieftains. 
30. The Conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. 
31. Alexandria, in relation to the Jews and Early Christianity 


32. The Patriarch of Uz ; or, Job and his Times. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 


In flexible cloth cover, price 1s., , 


PAUL, the APOSTLE: Scenes from his Life, Labours, and Travels. 


With Illustrations by Grat, and Three Maps. 


! London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 69, Fieet-street. 
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* Burt. 3, THE NONCONFORMIST, _ 


HY TAKE NAUSEOUS MEDICINE| YF YOU ARE BALD or YOUR HAIR is 


, when you can obtain KING'S EFFERVESCENT THIN, pray use AA. Roes’s Cantharides Oil, Which 
CITRATE of MAGNESIA, which forms, dy the addition of water | causes the hair to grow on bald places, produces luxuriant 
only, an agreeable, mild, efficacious saline apertent, and an ex- | whiskers, a superior gloss, and removes ecurf. Sold at as. d., 
cellent family medicine. Approved by all who have taken it | forwarded for stamps; carriage free, twelve extra, by Alex. 
It is highly recommended by the faculty. All children like it, | Ross, I, Little Queen-street, High Holborn. 

Prepared onl b. Wm. W. King, 15, Percy-street, London, and 
sold by the le ing chemists in London and throughout the 


Empire, in bottles, 1s. 9d., 38. d., and 68, 34. each. IGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, withoat 
— acid or any saturation, N shock or un pleasant 
UXURIANT TRESSRS.— The care of the | from call, on tanaieve or, or sluggieb tion, and — 


Hair may be unceasing, and its cultivation superintended deen found 1 cases of 
by the most unquestionable skill and judgment, but without a | “yspepsia, decade in all its forms, and genere! 
genial growth and condition of the material to work upon, every | *Y8tem. Mr. 72 se pg self-acting galvanic 

effort will be fruitless. The most thinly scattered locks, that — — peculiarity, requiring no aeld or fluid of any 
defied r art, may be converted into luxuriant . 
tresses, by the application of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUM. | do one of the greatest power. 

BIA, which has thus become the indispensable appendage to | Treatises on the above free on reveipt of a postage stamp. 


i every fashionable toilet. 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. per bottle.—Old- | Me, PIGGOTT, MedicalGalvaniét, 58a, Oxford-street, Blooms 
2 ridge’s Balm, 13, Wellington-street North. bury. At home daily from ten te four. 


4 
4 
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VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. ER ROYAL PATRONAGE.—FREE- 


DOM from COUGHS in TEN MINUTES after USE.— 
R. ROBERTS’S CELEBRATED OINT- (INSTANT RELIEF and RAPID CURE of ASTHMA, CON: 
MENT, called the POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is con- SUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, and all DISORDERS of the 


i 
1 


must de and the skin made healthy. These things dome. 
fidently recommended to the public as an unfailing Remedy for | BREATH and LUNGS, are insured by 
wounds of every description, a certain cure for e | Sore DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. po oe 4K 
f Legs, twenty years’ ng; Cuts, Burns, ndreds property-authenticated Testimonials 
: Chilblains, — e crepes and Pimples on the Face, Sore | be — every 2E 7 may LUXURY. 
| Err |gud. WEEASMOT IG aie oer tae 
: cerous Humours, n 8. d. 0 
each. Also his PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by : 3 back weak ne ihe 


more than forty years’ ce to be, without exception, ene 
: of the best alterative ices ever compounded for purifying „* pe Fa ey oY eee n 58 
; the blood, and assisting nature in all her operations. Hefice Sir When 1 had th Kerr w 
they are used in Scrofulas, Scorbutic Complaints, Glandular * * - 0 17. Locock’s Wafers from 
; Swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They form a mild War uring —— one r 
and superior Family Aperient, that be taken at all times sehn 1 subject now for about fourteen years. I 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes at Is. lid., e medical advice the meighbouthood could 


the rs, 
—_ and ug at = — Bridport ; — .~ - 
' ndon houses. respectable e Vendors in 
| the United Kiaréom. No Medicine wold under the as for sleep, that was impossible, and had been so for several 
above name can possibly be genuine, un * Beach — The first dose (onl 
— C y two small wafers) gave me great relief— 
„ > engraved on the Govern: | 11. second more #0—In short, the first box laid the groundwork 


i —_* 


n 


* * J. E. BIGNELL. 
| OYOUWANTLUXURIANTHAIR,| _____ IMPORTANT TO ALL wno SING. 
3 WHISKERS, &c.? If so, use Miss Conpelie’s Crinutriar 
1 which has for many years been noted all over the world, for its 


almost miraculous properties, and is the only remedy for restor- M ha 
ing the hair that can be fully depended upon. 1 A nape the qualities of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, I was 
to produce whiskers, moustachios, eyebrows, &., in a few weeks, | trial of a box, and from this trial I am happy to give 
and will be found eminently successfal monial in their favour. I find a 

: ing greyness U (taken in the course of the day) to ly dissolve in. the 
strengthening weak hair, preventing its falling off, and restoring | mouth, my voice becomes bright and 


the tone full and 

it in baldness from whatever cause. distinet. They are decidedly the most efficacious of any I have 
e promoting a fine, ever used. 8. ALL. 

r, and averting baldness in after years. ‘| Du. Leco Portmonee Warna give imstant relief, and a 

Sold by the following Agents, and all Chemists and Perfumers rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all of the breath and 


in the world. Price 2s., or will be sent post tree on receipt of | jungs. 
twenty-four penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castie-strest,| To Sincens Ab Punze Sreaxens they are invaluable for 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. Family bottles, price | clearing and strengthening the voice. Tuhr HAVE A PLEASANT 


: 6s. each, containing the quantity of five small ones. At home . Price Is. 14d., 98. ana it “aby 
j daily. except Sundays, rom Eleven till Five. “FIVE MINUTES | Chemists, „ 


ADVICE ON THE HAIR,” Whiskers, &c., with numerous Tes- 
timonials, indispytable facts which the sceptical are invited to 
read, and u list of hundreds of agents in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, sent post free for two penny stamps. 

‘ CAUTION !—To ensure having the genuine article, 

| must observe that each package has a red stamp pasted ou 

| with the words Rosatie Courstee” in white letters 

: 


greatly improved my , . | 
14 toiletry is well spoken of by all my eustomera. Jones, Chemist, 
1 5, Paradise-street, Liverpool. “I was bald nine years, but I find 
4 new hair coming rapidly. — J. Hone. “ Thanks to your Crinu- 
triar, I have an excellent pair of 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
FOR CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION (DYSPEPGIA), BEBVYOUS, BILIOUS 


: 
: 
: 


Browne. “I had lost my heir in patches from a leng up LIVER COMPLAINTS, COUGH, CONSUMPTION, AND DEDILATT. 
seb trag u her Yecaty years’ baldness.” H. Ia. IU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA | 
: „My moustache is very luxuriant from using only one bottie.”— ARABICA FOOD saves fifty times its cost in othef | 


W. Aspen, Esq. medicine, and cures the above complaints and their 


} HAIR DYE.—COUPELLE’S DYE is the only pure and quences, such as flatulency, distension, acidity, heartburn, pai- 
: efficient one extant: it changes the hair in three minutes to any of the heart, nervous — A 
1 required shade, from light auburn to a jet black, so beautifully on on 
natural as to defy detection, and will be found infinitely superior 
to the many disgraceful dyes now advertised, which emeli consumption, 
horribly, stele the a, bare the hair, and leave an unnatural uring preg- 
tinge 3s. 64.,0f all Chemists and Perfumers, or sent free cramps, 
by on receipt of Fifty-two Penny Post Stamps, by Miss — 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. 


R. BARKER'S celebrated Remedy for | ange, 


‘curing 217 cases last year in private practice, and is new made 
known as a public duty, through the medium of the Press. In 
Sa togiieattn, etnating ames tp @ 
or long „it is y gacure ia a 
few days, causing no confinement or inconvenience ia its use 
whatever, and will be hailed as a boon by ali those who eter 


years been to wear torturing trusses, and other means of | BARRY DU BARRY & Co., 71, Regent-street, London. 
support. Persons in any part of the world can have the remedy A few out of 50,000 cures are here given: 
sent to them, post free (packed so that no one can know the con- Cure Mo. 71, of 4 from the RIGHT HON. THE 


tents), with full and simple instructions for use, on receipt of | LORD STUART DE IES, “I have derived considerable 

108. 64. in postage-stamps, or by Post-office order payable at the | benefit from Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 

General Post-office, to Charles M.D., 10, Brooke-street, | due to yourselves and the public te authorise the of 
these lines. STUART DECIES.” 


From the DOWAGER COUNTESS OF CASTLESTUART. 
Cure 52,612.—Rosstrevor, 
Testimonials : “ff anything is worth knowing, it is worthy of Sw THE DOWAGER 


tien in your your remedy, as you aim at the mitiga- 
preservation ,and your name and 
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thanks for your remedy; I have thrown my truss away, glad 
enough to get rid of the torture of it."—G. H. Your 
has cured my rupture, and I have used violent 

ign of its re-appearance.”—Miss 8. “ 
i moreover, I 
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pleasure to inſorm you my rupture has not been down since.”— | In canisters 
“I have not been so comfortable for many years, thanks amd. Ss. 
to your treatment.”—Miss “I now write to tell you my] 10. 33s. 
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Just published, in small evo, price 6s., cloth, 


‘T ‘ECTURES on th 
SYSTEM of the INDEPENDENTS s AST ICAL 


4 nt Aspect livered in Manchester 
Ar together with Notes, and an Appendix on Denomi- 


and Capabilities; de 


By 8. T. Ponrer. 


N James Maclehose. London: Hamilton, Adams, 


On the Ist September will be published, 
THE SECOND PART OF 


HE REVISED ENGLISH VERSION of 


the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the American Bib 
Parallel Edition, containing pages 49 to 96 of the BOOK of JOB, 


4to, sewed. Price 2s. 6d 


Prospectuses and full particulars on application to Triibner 


and Co., 12, Paternoster-row, 


MEVISION of the COMMON ENGLISH 


mig TRANSLATION of the BIBL 
Of Facts by Stateme 


Ses also, “ Letter to the Editor of ‘The Freeman. Heaton and 
Son, 81, Warwiek-lane. Price Id.; or 25 of either, post free, for 
the Revised 


Is.—Second part of the Parallel Edition of 


Version of the Scriptures, now published, price 2s. 64.—Triibner 


and Co., 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


TAsx xs MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
1856, Price 2s. 64., contains :— 
Science 


by the Sea-side. Sketches on the North Coast. 
Gilfillan’s History of a Man. By a Naturalist. No. [V.— 
Prospects of the Indian Civil . 
Service—The ‘Open’ System. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Dwarfs and Giants. An Essay, | Pius IX. and Lord Palmerston. 
in Two Parts. Part II.—Ex- 744 Bothwell. 
plana tory. ac 3 
Vanghan’s Hours with the enn 
M | volution of 1789, 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Cloth, is.; in Wrapper, 6d. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND 


MENDATIONS of the TEXT of the 


GREEK TESTAMENT. For English Readers. Com- 
from Tischendorf’s Greek Testament. By S. R. Anon, 


A. 
Tue present little work is intended for the use of Sunday-school 
and who are themselves unable to consult the 
w Testament, It was commenced by the 


Cloth, flush, price is. 6d., post free, 
_A. NTI-THEISM: its Moral and Ph 
yaa Deeded World 


London :"Judd and Glass, Gray’s-inn-road; and. 21, Pater- 
moster-row. : 5 9 85 


ARE DISSENTERS TO HAVE A LITURGY?” 


Just Published, in post 8vo, price 5s., Cloth antique, 


CHAPTER ON LITURGIES: a Séries of 

Historical Sketches. By the Rev. CHARLES W. BAIRD. 
With an Introductory Preface, and an Appendix touching the 
question Are Dissenters to have a Liturgy?” by the Rev. 
THOMAS BINNEY. Outline of the Contents: 


- IIII. Conclusion. 
Additional Sections :—I. The Li Switzerland. II. The Wal- 
densian Li ; Prayers of Calvin. IV. A Form of Ce- 


eee lll NWS APPENDIX. 
London: KNIGHT AND SON, Clerkenwell Close. 


ARNES ON THE ‘WAY OF SALVATION. 
Revised by the Rev. E. HENDERSON, D.D. With a 
Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. Uniform with “ Cob- 
bin’s Edition” of Barnes’s Notes, 5s. cloth. Contents: 
1. The Bible. 22. The Relation of Repentance to 
12. Obscurities of Divine Revela- Pardon in the Christian Sys- 
(3. Claims of the Christian Religion.| 28. The Philosophical Necessity of 
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21. The Nature of Repentance. 
London: KNIGHT AND SON, Clerkenwell Close. 


ARNES'S ESSAYS ON SCIENCE AND 
THEOLOGY. Edited by the Rev. E. HENDERSON, D.D. 
Price 4s. 64. cloth. Contents . 


1. Progress Tendency of . Thoughts on Theology 
Scie * 1. Review of Butler's Sualogy 
2. Literature and Science of Ame- | . Paradise. 
rica. 10. Relation of Theolegy to 


3. Position of the Christian Scholar. Preaching. 

4. The Desire of tation. a. Senate Se Seen. 
&. The Choice of a Profession. 12. Practical . 

6. Tue Christian Ministry. 


IK 7OCAL MUSIC.—Gratis and Postage Free. 
—Just issued, a New Edition of ROBERT COCKS and 
CO.’S CATALOGUE of VOCAL MUSIC, being the most extensive 
List of Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, c., extant, 
Address to the Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington-street ; and all Musicsellers. 


IANOFORTES for SCHOOLS, &c.—Price 


Five Guineas and upwards.—The Cheapest Warehouse in 
London for a really good and sound Pianoforte is that of RO- 
BERT COCKS and CO., New Barlington-street, London. Prices 
extremely moderate. Lists, with prices and drawing, gratis and 


postage free. 
Address Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London. 


HE PIANOFORTE. — The Economical 
Wonder of the Day.—HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 
TIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 114th Edition, 4s.; ditto for Sing- 
ing, 5s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, Fortieth 
Edition, 1s.; and Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 
Fortieth Edition, 1s. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street; and 
of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


HE LITTLE SONG-BOOK entitled SE- 
LECT LYRICS comprises the words of about one hundred 
and thirty songs, composed by the most esteemed authors of the 
day. Sixpence will be judiciously spent in procuring it; as our 
musical friends will then be able to choose a song, the sentiment 
of which they approve, and the music of which is generally 
vouched for by the name of a first-rate composer,— Vide “ Wes- 
leyan Times,” Aug. 4, 1856. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, and 
of all Booksellers and M usicsellers. 


O ALL ORGANISTS.—Just published, the 

. long-ex work on the ORGAN, by E. J. Hopxrns, 

„and E. F. Rimpavuit, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 700 pages, 31s. 6d. 
B. Pianos for Hire at 12s. per month, and upwards. 


London: Robert Cocks aud Co., New Burlington-street. 


With the Magazines fur September, Part 5, price 7d., re-issue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


Edited by Professor WALLACE. A. M., of the University of 

Glasgow, and Collegiate Tutor of the University of London. 

„We have gone over the pages of this great work with senti- 

ments of real wonder. The execution of every portion of it is 

masterly. We know no work like it. We confidently assert that 

there never was one like it in importance to the working man. 

The success has been enormous: it bas occupied and filled up a 

field of education vast and most important to the community.” 

—Dublin University Magazine, August, 1856. 

Bg re-issued in weekly numbers, IId. each: Nos. 1 to 24now 
y. 

Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; and sold by all 

booksellers. 


CASSELL’S EUCLID. 
New Edition, Thirty -eighth Thousand, Is. in paper covers, Ia, Cd. 


Tax ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; or, 

, ‘Re ee Six Books, with the Eleventh and of 
Euclid. Professor WAA, A.M. of the of 
Glasgow, and Col Tator of the University of London. This 


edition of Euclid is included in the catal of educational 
2» Sab LEBES Er ee Syanneee Council on Educa- 


London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 62, Paternoster-row. 


— — 


CASSELL’S ALGEBRA. 
In paper wrappers Is., cloth Is. 6d., 


HE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA ; or, the 

Science of Quantity. Edited by Professor Wattacz, 
A.M. The common error of introducing abstruse disquisitions 
too early to the student’s notice has been carefully avoided in 
these lessons, and every endeavour has been made to render the 
work plain and easy to the learner. This work is included in 
the catalogue of educational works issued by the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


London: W. sent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC. 
In paper wrapper 1s., in cloth, Is. 6d. 


HE ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC. 

Edited by Professor Wattace, A.M. This treatise on 
arithmetic has been prepared, like Cassell’s Euclid and Cassell’s 
Algebra, for the use of the „ and at che same price. This 
work is included in the of educational works issued by 
the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


London; W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


In paper covers, 3s.; cloth boards, 3s. 6d., 


ASSELL’S LESSONS in ENGLISH. By 


J. R Bearp,D.D. The facts and laws of our mother 
tongue are here presented in an entirely novel form, which im- 
mediately rivets the attention of the student, imparting 2 
thorough knowledge of the language itself, the roots and deri- 
vations of English words, as well as those rules by which the 


sued by the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster · row. 


A DISSERTATION on SACRED 

CHRONOLOGY : containing Spiritual Evidence to show 
that the Creation of Man took place 5833 years before Christ. 
By the Rev. N. Rouse. Price 2s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
„The Dissertation contains a very large amount of material; 
but the writer, while reaching, as we think, a very tenable 
chronologie il conclusion, trenches needlessly on some points of 
vital importance.”—Wesleyan Magazine. 
„Within a very limited space, we have here the sum and sub - 
stance of the whole literature of this interesting question. We 
very cordially recommend it as a digest of great value.” —British 
Ban 


„We have much pleasure in recommending this treatise, which 
is both brief and inexpensive.”—The Critic. 

„Mr. Rouse has evidently treated the subject con amore, and 
in a small compass shown great evidence of carefulness and re- 
search.” —Guardian 


cation. 

ant — — fe ¥ te he = Ponte ree 
value is y a few pages on 
Manetho.”—Christian Times 


“The author has digested his subject thoroughly, and pre- 
1 inquiries with much elear- 
eee it ie lueidly and thoughtfully written, and well deserves to 
be read and considered.”—Baptist Magazine. 


& London: Longman and Co. 


“An exceedingly learned work.”—English Journal of Edu- | the 


| Illustrated Engravings—a series 


HE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OPINION 


on CLERICAL FEES, taken by the Preston Burial 


Board 
together with the Case, i : 
for SEPTEMBER, appears, in extenso, in the LIBERATOR 


PURE REVISING BARRISTERS’ COURTS. 


Full directions for su ng claims, &c. 
the new Number of the LIBERATOR ee 


HURCH-RATE CONTESTS.—The LIBE- . 


RATOR for SEPTEMBE 
S — R contains a large amount of 


Tun LIBERATOR, pric 2d, may be had, 


through any Bookseller, of H 
ane Teta . 


The Secretary, 2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet -street. 


TAX NEW BURIAL ACTS as THEY 


AFFECT DISSENTERS; with Practical Hints for their 
Guidance. Third Edition, with Additions. Price 64.,1 per post, 7d. 


HE VESTRYMAN’S GUIDE: a Treatise 


on the Powers and Duties of Parish Vestries in Eccle- 
siastical Matters. By ALFRED WILL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
4s. 6d., post free. 


RAC TICAL DIRECTIONS to the OPPO- 
NENTS of CHURCH-RATES. Price 4d.; 3s. per dozen. 


LLEGAL CHURCH-RATES: being “ Prac- 
tical Directions.” Part II. Price 6d.; or 5s. per dozen. 


HURCH-RATES.—Specimen Copies of Bills 


and Tracts for Distribution during Church-rate Contests, 
forwarded on application. * 


Sent per post for I8., 
1 IRISH CHURCH. A Speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons by EnDwanb Matt, Eeq., 
M P., on the 27th May, 1856, in favour of the Disendowment of 
all Sects in Ireland. 
*,* Any of the above forwarded, , licatio 
‘himtay'timusatiiowm ' * 


— — ee ee — — — 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS FOR MINISTERS, BIBLE 
STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS. 


Just published, price 12s. 64. each, cloth ; calf, 1. 6d.; royal 
svo, each 1,000 pp., carriage free, 
EACH’S (Rev. B.) EXPOSITION of the 


PARABLES, and Express Similitudes of our Lord and 
Saviour, With suitable Reflections for Family Reading. 


EACH’S (Rev. B.) KEY tc OPEN 
SCRIPTURE METAPHORS. Also, A 


: This day, royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


A VOICE from AUSTRALIA : or, an In- 


2 8 into the Probability 2 pte gy being an 

w rophecies ng ew Jerusalem. V. 

Born. Edition "Revised. r 
London : Partridge and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


This day, Third and cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., fecp. 8vo, 5s., 


ERMONS on the FIRST EPISTLE of 
kJ PETER. By H. F. Koutssvpes, D. D., of Elberfeld, Ger- 
many. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author; and an In- 
troductory Preface by the Kev. Uctavios WinsLow, D.D. Trans- 
lated from the German. 

“Merits a place alongside those able commentaries on the 
same portion of Scripture by Leighton and Brown ”—Freeman. 
London: Partridge and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


THE BEST FAMILY BIBLE. 


OBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. New and 

Superior Edition. The Holy Bible, with upwards of 700 
new and superior steel Maps, 
full coloured—copious Notes, critical and expository—practical 
Refiections—improved Readings— 1400 Murzinal References— 
a corrected Ch Order—Questions for Family Use—a 
Division of the Scriptures for Closet Reading—and the Poetical 
Books ted in the form. One Vol. quarto, pp. 1,400 
Cloth red, I. 10a.; calf grained, marbled edges, II. 16s. ; 
Turkey Morocco, bevelled, gilt edges, 2/. 28. (A specimen page 
posted to any address.) : 

London: Partridge and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MIS- 
CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. Edited, improved, and 
considerably enlarged by W. Pinwoca. In 12mo, roan, em- 
bossed, price 5s. 
%% Among the numerous additions to Pinnock’s Edition“ 
may be mentioned that of an original outline (extending to 140 
)of Ancient Geography, History, and Biography, by the 
Editor. With Twenty-seven Maps and Sixty-!our Engravings. 
POLULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS BY W. PINNOCK. 


1. PINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
18mo, Is. 6d. New Edition, brought down to the most recent 
dates, with Chapter on Australia. 

2. PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND MADE 
EASY. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


3. PINNOCK’S ASTRONOMY MADE EASY. 18mo, 


4. PINNOCK’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY MADE 
EASY. 18mo, Is. 64. thi eee 
„It will sufficiently attest the esteem in w these 
are held, when it is stated that of the first named more than 
forty thousand copies have already been sold. 
London: Partridge and Co., Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
lers. 


— 


Now ready, Second Edition, square 16mo, cloth. 28.; gilt, 28. 6d.,- 
1 BBIN S BIBLE REMEMBRANCER. 

Intended to assist the Memory in treasuring up the Word 
; incinding, among numerods — La eaten $0 
and an Analysis of the whole Bible. Maps 


and Woodcuts. : 
“ The best analysis of the Bible we have ever seen. —Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Magazine. 
London: Partridge and Co., 34, Paternoster-row. 
— — 
by WI IAM Facemax, at 121, Fleet-street; and pub- 
1 by him at Ne. 69, Fleet-street, London.— Wednesday, 


Sept. 3, 1856. 


